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-ALL-WOOL CLOTHES 


HERE are four different kinds of clothes for men; all sold : 


at the same range of prices. 


No. 1—Ready-made, of cotton-mixed fabrics 
No. 2—Ready-made, of all-wool fabrics 


No. 3—Made-to 


e, of cott 


ixed fabrics 





The prices being the same, you naturally 


Or—No. 4—Made-to-measure, of all-wool fabrics 


them: 


Which kind do you want? © 





Write us for'the name of our repre- } 
















pick No. 4. Because you know that clothes sentative in your town or locality. He has HI 

made to your measure fit you better than {ready to show you ow) our full line of | 
ready-made. Because you know that all-wool Spring-1910 fabrics—hundreds of them— ; 51 
gives better service than cotton-mixed. every one all-pure-wool. The prices for suit {i ec 
If you want the No. 4 kind of clothes, at or overcoat, made to your own individual } Soe 
i Collier's 


the same prices you've been paying for No. 
1, No. 2 or No. 3—here is the way to get 


measure, under a guaranty of? perfect satis- 
faction, are $17.50 to $35. 


also an i 
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man is there, that he receives the 
message, and that he will act. 


Sending a message is only half 
of the transaction. The other, and 
equally important, half consists in 
































TO-YOUR-MEASURE 








getting back the answer. If the answer is not final, butf! to reade 
We Make a Specialty ol raises another question, there is no the pros 
Sometimes this is a reply toa elay. The other question can be interests 


Tailoring for Young Men 


settled at once. It is possible, in be 


question, or the acceptance or re- porno? R : » inter 

ae? : on ne in CC ; : 
When you look at our fashion-pictures, you'll see what a tremen- jection of a proposal. Sometimes p . - supa “ kerview, fo come to pictorial 
dous feature we make of styles especially designed for college men it is simply an acknowledgment a decision which could nm rt have vance in 


and others who demand the more extreme effects. These young 


been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. 


that the message has been re- 
ceived. 


ressive 


4 


men’s styles of ours are refreshingly different—they haven't that 


g 
been ma 


crude freakishness found in ready-made clothing. 





Our booklet, entitled ‘‘Made-to-Measure and All-Wool,’’ illus- | 
trates and describes the clothes that are produced jin our great i 
We send this booklet for the asking— | 
A postal card request will bring it to i! 


Each answer is made instanta- 


The value of the message de- pegs by the Bell telephone service, 


Above is a reproduction of ; 
Sadtaias. the ten pends upon getting an answer. 
asbtonpiates. The ives 


tailoring representative in 


g8 
® 


tailor-shops in Cincinnati. 
and it’s worth asking for. 


Write today. The Bell system, with its ten 


your town has this Book. you. ti 
. e Sitar : . When a general manager sends million miles of wire, provides the 400,000) 

Mayer & Co., Dept. C, Cincinnati, Ohio # ia “2 »P 
: word to arepresentative in a dis- instantaneous answer for anybody, 


MAYE R (| NCI NN AT | tant city, he wants to know that his | anywhere, at any time. 
oman i ad 
| Increased use of the Long Distance Telephone means greater 


gHn%t2 results in every line of human endeavor. Telephone | 


— ° ° 
MOVING PICTURE MACHINES™POST CARD PROJECTORS efficiency means One Policy, One System, Universal Ser- 
. ° 
Motion Pictures, Talking Machines and our Wonderful New Post Card Projectors for home amusement. Our Motion ice. Every Bell Telephone ts the Center of the System. 
Picture Machines for Entertainment Work are the wonder of the year. 
Perfect, thrilling moving pictures, just as shown at the big Theatres. 
Our Post Card Projector shows perfectly sharp and clear, 6 to 8 foot pic- 
» tures, in natural colors, from views, post card pictures, clippings from 
papers, books, etc. Our machines are the finest, and all sold at a price 
any onecanafford. We have the only practical machine for entertaining. 
Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue No. 6 and special circulars for 
home entertainment or No. 124 for traveling exhibition work. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 123, Chicago 


Clarence 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The Arabian Nights Prints 


part to | 
By Maxfield Parrish 
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These pictures, twelve in. number, which were so greatly 
admired when they appeared as illustrations in Collier’s, are 


offered to the public as fine art prints suitable for framing. 


They are beautifully reproduced in all the wonderful richness 





of the artist’s colors, size gx 11 inches, on fine art paper, on 


a16x20inch mount. The subjects to be obtained areas follows: 





year. 4 
pe . a7 Order from any 

1. The History of the Fisherman and the Genie 7. The City of Brass - 2 he suse é 

on gg my 2. Prince Codadad 8. The King of the Black Isles reliable art dealer ihe & 
3. The Story of the King’s Son Aladdin and the Wonderful I . : 1€ oc 

Prine Codadad 3 i me g 9. addi 1d the nderfu samp 
— , 4. Cassim in the Cave of the Forty Thieves 10. Queen Gulnare in the United 487.410 
5. The Search for the Singing Tree 11. The Valley of Diamonds States or Canada “ys \ 
6. Sindbad Plots Against the Giant 12. The Brazen Boatman pa wa os a ac lvertis 
The dealers have 

that ad\ 


These prints can be obtained singly at a cost of $1.50 each or the entire set in a handsome 
portfolio at $15.00. If your dealer will not furnish you with these subjects, any or all, we will 
send to your address on receipt of price. 


them, or they can 
‘ a prope 


get them. Insist 


Money will be refunded if not satisfactory. 


Print Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 412 West 13th Street, New York City 


Agents for Canada: Methodist Book and Publishing House, Toronto, Canada 


upon seeing them. 











For 15 cents in stamps to cover charges, we will send you a copy of our new Print Catalog of 175 reproductions. 
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| HE records show that Collier’s has published 





|} ADVERTISING BULLETIN 


NO. 37 





519,289 lines of advertising during 1909. This is 

equivalent to more than 700 pages the size of 
Collier’s, or about 2300 standard magazine pages. It is 
also an increase of 60,000 lines over any previous year in 
its history. The accompanying chart shows at a glance 
the growth of the National Weekly’s advertising patron- 
age during the past twelve years. It may be of interest 
to readers, as indicating how closely advertisers follow 
the progress of a publication which aims to serve the 
interests of intelligent men and women. They will also 
be interested in the fact that the improvement in the 
pictorial side of the paper has kept pace with the ad- 
vance in circulation and in advertising. Constantly pro- 
gressive methods of printing and color processes have 
been made possible by the constantly increasing revenue. 
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Showing number of lines of advertising published in Collier's each year since 1897 


Beyond any question, the steadily increasing use of 
Collier’s as a medium for market news is due in large 
part to the fact that its peculiarly high percentage of 
household circulation makes it resultful and profitable 
for the average advertiser. 

The most significant point in the above chart is 
the great increase in business for 1909 over 1908, 
amounting to more than 140,000 lines—about 37%. 
Doubtless, this was due in part to the general improve- 
ment in business of all sorts throughout the country, but 
I believe it has been due in still greater part to the 
stand Collier’s has taken with advertisers on the circu- 
lation question. 

For the year 1908 the publishers guaranteed to ad- 
vertisers an average of 500,000 copies a week for the 
year. At the end of the year Messrs. Price, Water- 
house & Company, chartered accountants, on auditing 
the books found that the actual average had been but 
487,410—a shortage of 12,590 copies a week, for which 
advertisers had paid. On this showing it was evident 
that advertisers were, to be completely fair, entitled to 
a proportionate refund, and as rapidly as the amount 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


COLLIER’S CIRCULATION GUARANTEE TO ADVERTISERS AND ITS EFFECT 





NOTE :—The Bulletin entitled, ‘Why Some Things Are Not Advertised,’ announced for this week, will appear in a later issue. 


could be figured on each separate account checks for 
these refunds were made out and mailed. 

For 1909 the guarantee of 500,000 per week was 
continued, and was further strengthened by the pro- 
vision that it should apply, not on the average for the 
year, but to each and every issue in which an adver- 
tiser’s announcement appeared. It offered a pro rata 
refund for any shortage and offered any advertiser ac- 
cess to the circulation books at any time. Moreover, 
the circulation figures are determined by Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse & Company, who make a careful audit 
and certify to its correctness. 

Every advertiser who has used Collier’s in 1909 
has known in advance that he would pay for only what 
he received. He has not had to concern himself with 
the question of whether the circulation would be 500,- 
000 or whether it would drop to 300,000; he has known 
that he would simply pay for the quantity actually 
issued, of which 96% was to be net paid. Thus the 
purchase of advertising space in Collier’s has been 
placed on an absolutely sound and determinable com- 
mercial basis. 

The following is an approximated statement of 
Collier’s net circulation for 1909: 








January . . 461,000 May... . 476,000 September. 518,000 
February . 454,000 June. . . . 479,000 October . . 529,000 
March . 463,000 July... . 491,000 November. 536,000 
April . 482,000 August . . 506,000 December. 545,000 


Under the terms of the guarantee some advertisers 
are entitled to, and will receive, a refund, while others 
have received circulation in excess of that for which 
they have paid, and of course they receive this extra 
advantage without extra payment. 

It has been a great year, and I believe it is proper 
for me to say that the advertisers have helped to make 
it so. Collier’s appreciates their patronage, their con- 
fidence, and their approval of its business policy. We 
realize that their announcements are news, and news 
that adds inestimably to the value of Collier’s in the 
household. Their cooperation is what makes possible 
the high-grade periodical at a price within general 
reach. 

In keeping faith with Collier’s readers, advertisers 
have done more than merely build up a trade-mark asset 
for themselves. They have added to the confidence that» 
the readers have in the paper. In steadily increasing 
their patronage they have in effect endorsed the purposes 
which Collier’s seeks, which are popularity, variety, 
and interest, combined with an unflinching devotion to 
the best aspects of public welfare. The harmony be- 
tween the advertisers and ourselves could not be better 
illustrated than by the fact that Collier’s has adopted its 
circulation guarantee as one of its cardinal principles. 


Wd. Sin. 


Manager Advertising Department 


“The Automobile Supplement” 








































































Steel Fishing Rods 


Are “prize winners,” admired everywhere. They are pliable, 
but marvelously strong. Made of finest quality, oil- tecspered, 
clock-spring steel, beautifully finished, Every rod guaran: 
"teed 3 years. Look for the “Bristol” Trade Mark on the 
reel seat. Write for and see what beautiful 
rods “Bristol” are. 20 years’ supremacy. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
56 Horton 8t. Bristol, Conn. 






















































































































Keith’s monthly 
} magazine is the 
| recognized authority 
j} on planning and 
Decorating Homes. 

—— $1.50 year. News- 
. 24—82700. One of the 100 cade’ he aon: 
Each 64-paze issue gives several designs by leading architects. 

My other books for Home-builders are : 


100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,000 to $4,000 . ... . $1.00 
100 designs for homes costing $4,000 to $10,000....... 1,00 
162.page book—Practical House Decoration......... 1.00 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 1.00 


Any one of these books and ‘‘Keith’s” one year .. 2.00 
All five books and ‘‘Keith’s” one year ........ 4.00 


. L. KEITH, 572 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn eum 


O. K. Family Laundry Iron 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS 

Like a fireless cooker—will hold 
heat five times as long as others. 
Has two ironing surfaces and one 
edge for polishing. No alcohol or 
gasoline. Costs nothing to oper- 
ate. Sent prepaid to any part of 
the U. 8. for $3.50. Agents wanted 
“@ everywhere. Write for illustrated 
circulars. 


Fair Mig. Co., Dept. A, Racine, Wisconsin 


Certain coins, stamps and paper money of recent 
issues bring enormous prices. A New York collector 
g paid $10,000 each for cer- 

in coins of 1877, and 
= brought $160 


































Mr. Castle 
or astamp. I 
Ayer got $250, for his 
collection. If interested 


FOR A COIN 
inlarge legitimate profits 


voor a stamp for an illustrated circular 


, an 














Address: 
VONBERGEN, the Coin Dealer, Dept. 11, BOSTON. MASS. 












ia BS = | 
NEW BOOK FREE invtstcistiow scorers 
ENTS tells How to Obtain 
a Patent, explains the cost of a patent and gives full partic- 


ulars of our Special Advantageous Methods of Business. 
O'MKARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F 





r St., Washington, D.C, 









and BADGES for COLLEGE 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY or LODGE 
Either style with any three letters or fig- By, 
ures and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
25e each, $2.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 10¢ ea., $1.00 
adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any 
Schoo! or Society,at low prices. Send design for estimate. 
Catalogue free. Bastion ros. Co., 312 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Copy This Sketch 


You can make big money as illustrator or 
cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop 
your talent. bifteen years’ successful work 
tor newspapers and magazines qualifies me 
to teach you. Copy this sketch of President 
Taft. Send it to me with 6c in stamps and 
I will send you a test plate, also collection 
of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
The Lando’ School of Ilustrating 

n and Cartooning 
1435 Sehofield Bldg., (CLEVELAND, 0. 
| TEACH 


SC} UL stip 


BY MAIL 

I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert penman 
of you by mail. I also teach Book Keeping and 
Shorthand. Am placing many of my students as 
instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman write me. I will 
send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Write today. 

. RANSOM, 289 Reliance Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Success Shorthand School 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND TAUGHT 
to beginners and stenographers by court 
reporters. The system used by experts. 
Instruction by mail. Write for catalog. 

If a stenographer, state system. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 71, 79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. L. James in charge 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


206 ot Wieteipevens ourses by corre eye 
ence, One may take up High Sch wy 

College studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Ba..kers, 
Accountants, Business Men, Ministers, 


STUDY i, Parents, and uny in other voentions 
The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, il. 


MOUNT BIRDS Keer 


art of Taxidermy. We can teach you by mail to 
mount birds, animals, tan hides, ‘make rugs, etc 
Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office. Save your fine trophies. Tuition 
low, success guaranteed. Write today {: 
Pree Book en Taxidermy and our nadunien. 
Both free. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF 
TAXIDERMY, 4021 Kiwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


SHORT STORIES for the Magazines. We vel! 
stories and book M88. on commission ; we c1iti- 
tize and revise them and tell you where to sel! 
them. Story- Writing and Journalism 
taught by mail. Our free booklet, ‘‘Writing 
for Profit,”’ tells how The NATIONAL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, 54 The Baldwin, 
Indianapolis. Ind 
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Special Automobile Number 


@ Nothing more impressively indicates the place of the automo- 
bile in our economic and recreative life than the special Automobile 
Numbers to which we are committed. 


@, The Automobile Numbers of Collier’s have attained to a just 
celebrity because of the editorial effort to gather papers that are 
at once entertaining and instructive, but especially that are helpful, 
the idea being in the collection of these articles to provide entertain- 
ing and enlightening material for the average reader, while also 
giving help to those readers who are owning automobiles or to 


those perhaps who are about to purchase. 


For, indeed, every other 


man one meets nowadays is about to purchase an automobile, if 
he does not already own one. 


@, The present Automobile Number of the Weekly covers the 
widest range perhaps of any that has been issued, and aims to 
give the present place of the automobile in American life as no 


other number has done. 


In recent years the American car has 


been invading foreign markets, and to just what extent will be 
shown by one of the papers in this number. 


q@ A list of articles in this special number will be found to touch 
almost every field of the car, from its place in opening up the 


back country to the dare-devil driving of the track racers. 


How 


wide a range it covers may be gathered by glancing over the list 
of subjects herewith appended : 


The American Motor Car in Foreign Markets 


By W. PARKER 


The Cost of Motoring Abroad 
By WALTER HALE 


Shaking Dice With Death 
By HOMER C. GEORGE 


The Chauffeur’s Point of View 
By G. DE KOVEN 


The Right of Road 


By ALFRED E. OMMEN 


The American Car To Date 
By JULIAN STREET 


The Worm Turns 
By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


The Automobile Brigand 
By RICHARD GARDNER 


The Value of Endurance Runs 
By H. O. SMITH 


Driving Your Own Car 
By TIMOTHY HAY 


The Rowdy Spirit 
By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 


The Night Riders 


By HERBERT L. TOWLE 


Opening Up the Back Country 
By FRANK PRESBREY 


@ Not the least interesting feature of this number is the pictorial 
display, which literally shows almost every field of the motor 
vehicle’s activity. The collection of photographs is nothing less 
than notable—if we do say it ourselves. 


5 





You add considerably to the value 4 
of your tooth cleaning by using 


CALVERT’S 


Carbolic Tooth Powder, 


The popular English dentifrice—which gives aa 
a thorough antiseptic cleansing to the entire 
surface of the teeth that are used, and a bright 
polish, too, for those that show. 

15 cents at your druggists. Sample and Booklet free from 





Park & Tilford, F.C. Calvert & Co., Calvert's De t, 
Broadway, Manchester, Dorchester. Re 





“Well begun is half done”! 





New Yor«. ENGLAND. == Monr: 
ee ee ee ae 



















Texas, the kind 
our cowboys wear 

Suitable for all 
weathers, manufac- 
tured and sold by us exclusively, direct to the 
consumer. ee Pc Fine quality felt, light 
tan color, with r chly Mexican carved leather 
band; ‘‘never flop” brim, made in two dimen. 


















sions; brim 3 inches, crown 44¢ inches; brim 
3% inches, crown 5 inches; a recular 
five dollar hat, sent express pre- - $3 
4) &.. paid, special price.......... 
State size. Order today Your - ey “rebel 


you aren't satisfied 


HOUSTON HAT 00, vom 


apie tape rm CAMPING | 


National Sports: \ Monthly 
Magazine (160 pa-cs outdoor 





sport and life pictures) just 
fills the longing earts for 
the Glorious « 1 — field, 
wood,stream. F ».(stampe 
or coin) we'll s« you copy 
(reg. price lic.), ) copy of 


/ - Newton Newkir Famous 
P Funny Tales of np Life 
rey. price 5c.) Fotal value 65c. ALL TO = FOR 1 


Cantons SPORTSMAN, 91 Federal St., 











THE BEST’L 


Makes and burns its own gas. (sts 2c. per 
week, Gives 500 candle power light and 
casts no shadow, No dirt ease, NOP 


odor. Unequalled for Homes,St: es. Hotels, 
Churches, Public Halls, etc. Ov: r 200styles, 
Every lamp warranted. Agen's wanted, 
Write for catalog. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. 5th St., Canton, 0, 


The Biggest Thing ACENTS 


in Years for Live 





Is our guaranteed hosiery. A fast se! and good 
repeater. Youdon’t have to argue because every 
pair is guaranteed to last four m« 8 without 
holes. Worn goods replaced free. J. | lenting 


sold 600 pairs in 60 hours. A High Seh« boy sold 
boxes in 2 days. You can do as well 
experience needed. We teach yo 
Here’s your chance—don’t lose it— 
for terms of Free Outfit. 
THE THOMAS MFG. COMPANY 
1929 Wayne St. Dayton, Ob 


ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT 

A plain, easily-understood volume for ALM 

who have not had the opportunity tags 

this subject thoroughly, or who forgot 
ten what they ence learned. 257 Pages, 


REQUIRES NO TEAC HER. ie 
great little book 

sent postpaid, for 60 Cents, 
(stamps accepted), leather binding, $1 


GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
Est. 1870. 4466 W.Belle pl. , St.Louis, Ma 


SQUEAK 


Stopped; “3-in-One” oils everything right, locks, clo¢ 
hinges, sewing machines, typewriters; generous 
sample sent by Three In One Oil Co. ,35Broad way, NewY 


SAVE MONEY-—BUILD YOUR DO 


etter, 
verythingy 





SPANGENBERG S 
PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETIC 
Self Taught 











Knocked-Down Frames or Pat yng Reduced Prie 
Also Finished Dories and Motors, 18 to 30 ft, Send for circulal 
TOPPAN BOAT CO.,12 Haverhill St. Bost’ ON, M 
LOTS OF FUN FOR “” DIM 
of . Fits roof of mouth wi 
Ventriloquists Double Throat j\c; greatest thing yet. A 
and mystify your friends. Neigh like a horse; whir 
sing like a canary and imitate birds and beast 


Wonderful i Th nd 
LOADS OF FUN chiy ten conte, 4 for 25 cont 


Double Throat Co., Dept. 26, Frene ht own, N. 


Class and Fraternity Fin Jew 


Loving Cups, Badges, Rings and Watch Fobs. 














r 


Send for my free illustrated 1910 cat oe 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 30 West Street, 
108 all diff., Trans 





STAMP Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Me 


Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 10c. 10 
Mixed, 20c. 65 diff. U. S., 25c. 100% 

Agts. wtd., 50 per ct. List Free. | y 
C. Stegman, 5940 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, 


Virginia Farms and Homé 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID B GAINS 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmor i, Va. 


ATE NTS erUr on 


Free report as to Patentability. —. ed G 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent f 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washing¢‘on, Dy 











PATENTS ™ P AY 25% 









and How to Invent” & 61-p. Guide Book. Free report ast ental 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 852F, Washinton, D.€ 
SELF CLEANING SALT-SHAK=R T® 
mari Spring lid, Fits any standard bott 25¢ 
“ ~. 6 for $1, postpaid. Thousands sold. Ac s wan 
Also ask for our Free Book on Paten Joba 
Duffie & Co., Patent Attys., 612 F, ¥ ash., D. 





( r 
PATENTS faetine, sii" ‘a 
Highest pm “Re 


oke f 
servic’ 





Rates reasonable. 


[osdeee trans that PROTECT 





Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six s stamp 
R.S.@ A.B. LACEY, Dept. 61,Washington,D.C. E.« 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
ited States Hotel sitt°'si0 rooms, "Suites with 


A.P. $3. E.P. $l up. ‘ee center of business section. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chi g0 Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 


Americanor Europeanplan. 
10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 


Colliers 


Saturday, January 8, 1910 

Drawn by Maxfield Parrish 
Frederic Remington. Portrait : : ‘ , : P 
Editorials ‘ é : ‘ 


Comment on Congress . . Mark Sullivan 
Illustrated with a Gite by Herbert hinenes 


Cover Design . ; ‘ : 


Lag 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. What the World Is Doing : : . t 
Illustrated with Phetegranhs 
re from LOS  . seers 458 ih Frederic Remington—An Appreciation . . Leonard Wood 
A.. rhe flotel Leighton Tourist Hotel now Ccohter for 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
New Hotel Denecha New Orleans, La. Cén- 


trally located, absolute- 
ly fireproof, all outside rooms, fine restaurant, every 
wnvenience. European Plan. §1.50 up per day. 
Write for Booklet. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Broadway Central Hotel. Only N.Y. Hotel featur- 


ing American Plan. Our table 
thefoundation of enormous business, A.P, $2.50. E.P.$1. 

tha: th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. 
la m Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 
adup. W bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Hotel H ary 5th Ave, & Smithfield St. In center of 


business section. Modern fireproof. 
Buropean plan $1.50 and up. E. E. Bonneville, Mngr. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





“12 stories of solid comfort.’’ Con- 
crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
t. 210 rooms. 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


ATLANTIC CITY. The one suggests the 
other; one of the world’s most famous re- 
he world’s most attractive resort houses, 
e for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 
rvations to The Leeds Company. Always 
Beach. Between the Piers. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 
Southern Hote On the Gulf of 


Mexico. Finest 
Resort on the entire Gulf Coast. Book- 
B. Washington, General Manager. 
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via Tahiti. Delightful South Sea 
Tours for rest, health and pleasure, 
.8. Mariposa sails from San Fran- 


ew Zealand 
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d Australia Sisco rer 2, Mar. 10, etc., connect- 

ngat Tahiti v Union Line for Wellington. The only passen- 

riline from U.S. to New Zealand. Only $260 ist class to 
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Tahiti and back, Ist class, only $125. 
DCEANIC LINE, 673 Market 8t., SAN FRANCISCO 





You can buy it now 
from your dealer in 
non-leak able tubes 
ready for instant 
use.No waste-no 
leak- no trouble 
Sent post paid by 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Cioucester. MAss. 
also in bottles with 
new patented cap. 


FOR YOUR BOY. 
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CAUSE so many people have 

demonstrated that the UNDER- 

. FEED System—does reduce the 

cost of heating from 50% to 66% %, 

the words DULL TIMES and IDLE 
MOMENTS have been blue pencilled from UNDERFEED records. The so-called 
panic year proved an Underfeed record breaker. ‘This season we have put up a 

still higher figure. The reason? A child can understand. The 


Peck Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


weem Furnaces - 2354.42 Boilers 
Save 7/2 to =/3 of Coal Bills 


You can easily figure it out. Cheapest slack, the sort which would smother an ordinary 
furnace or boiler fre, yields in the UNDERFEED as much clean, even heat as the Aighest 
priced coal. The difference in cost is yours. This saving alone is great enough to 
soon pay forthe UNDERFEED. This isn’t all. Coal is fed from below and with all fire 
ontop, smoke and gases wasted in other furnaces and boilers, 
must pass thru the flames and are consumed, This is an aid 

to better health and means additional 





lllustration shows furnace 
presing. casing, cut away to 
show how coalis forced up 





Get the Up-to-date 
Demountable Rims 
while you are about it 








Unlock the rim with— 


and substitute a 
inflated tire. 


No loss of ti of time; no exer- 
tion or annoyance; tire-pumping 


You wouldn't consider accept- 
ing a last year’s car for a 1910 
model, would you? Then why 
consider any year-behind de- 
mountable rims, when you can 
just as easily secure the most 


up-to-date. 


All we ask is that 


you compare demountables for 
regular clincher tires only, with 
the up-to-date quick detachable. 


Firestone 


DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


Carrying Extra Inflated Tires 
Quick Detachable or Regular Clincher 


Easiest to Operate on the Road 
—Safest of All to Use 


This Comparison tells the story: 


CLINCHER 
DEMOUNTABLE 
RIMS 


OLD-STYLE: These rims 
use only the old-style 
regular clincher tires (pli- 
able base) on one-piece 
clincher rims. 


DANGER: There is con- 
stant danger of this tire 
working over edge of rim 
and off the wheel when 
the car is in motion, un- 
less it is kept fully inflated 
and held on by a series 
of special short lugs or 
staybolts 


HARD TO OPERATE: 
Tire-changing on the rim 
after it is removed from 
the wheel is an imprac- 
tical, unspeakable nui- 
sance owing to the ne- 
cessity of fitting such lugs 
or staybolts. 


ANOTHER DRAW- 
BACK: When tire mis- 
haps occur after the spare 
tires have been used, this 
demountable rim is worse 
than useless owing to the 


FIRESTONE 
DEMOUNTABLE 
RIMS 


UP-TO-DATE: These 
rims use any modern quick 
detachable clincher tire 
(stiff base with flap) on 
quick detachable rims. 


SAFETY: The base of 
this tire being absolutely 
non-stretchable, the tire 
cannot be forced over the 
edge of rim, inflated or 
deflated, but is held safely 
in place at all times. No 
lugs or staybolts are used. 


EASY TO OPERATE: 
Tire - changing on the 
loose, quick detachable 
rim is reduced to simplic- 
ity itself by the detach- 
able side-ring feature and 
the absence of lugs or 
staybolts. 


DRAWBACK ABOL- 
ISHED: After the spare 
inflated tires have been 
used, any desired number 
of changes may be made 
right on the wheel, the 
same as if only regular 


great boys’ mag- 

azine. It will quicken 

his wits, teach him how to 
think and act for ~ Seaman help 


him in his school wo: 


The 


the Underfeed Boiler. 


heat. Ashes are few and are removed 





under fire, whichburns ontop. 








by shaking the grate bar asin ordinary 





This tliustration shows 


heaters and boilers. 


George B. Catlin, of the Detroit Evening News, has 
had an Underfeed over four years. He’s enthusiastic 


difficulty of preparing a 
tire on the loose rim. 


quick detachable rims 
were used. 


The one and only way to secure a prac- 
tical and up-to-date device for quick 


and easy tire-changing is to demand 
Firestone Demountable Rims. Fur- 
nished by specification on new cars. 
Applied on short notice to any cars. 


Send for Demountable Rim Book 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. J 
AKRON, OHIO 


“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire Makers 


BRANCHES: Boston, 145 Columbus Aven Chi- 
cago, 1442 Cleveland, 1918- 1922 
id Ave. : - Ave.; Los 
Angeles, 957 Sou in Street ; Rew York, 233 
West Street; Philadelphia, 256 North Broad 
Street ; ceetereh, 5904 ag faraens g Ae x 
918 E. Pike St; St. Louis 23rd and Olive 
Streets. poh almost Lb else. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S rs) 


about it. He tells how much money he saves each 
winter, and writes: 


Ameri B 
7 Fine stories by noted boys’ au- 
thors, articles on popular science 
practical things for boys to do and 
make. 1 finely illustrated. 
Gi ° Send $1.00 for a full year. 
ivé.-him 


a Magazine 
ox his own 


96 Majestic Bidg., 
Detroit, 
Mich, 
ORLD’S ELECTRICAL 
XHIRB ITION /4%¥4RY 1910 


15 TO 29 

nge to visit Chicago at this time and see everything 
tome wonderful in the field of Electrical Science, 
mand Industry. Manufacturers should reserve 
“now, Electrical Trades Exposition Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 


**A very ordinary mathematician can figure the 
difference between 15 tons of slack at $2 per ton 
put in and 22 tons of coal at prices ranging from 
$7.25 to $7.50 putin. The difference in a single 
year more than compensated for the higher cost of 
the furnace and we have heat to let out of the 
windows.”” 


Gainalivd 


We've hundreds of letters just like this 
Let us send you—-FREE—many fac-simile 
testimonials with our UNDERFEED 
Booklet of furnaces or Special Catalog of 
Steam and Hot Water Boilers. Heating —_ 
and services of our Engineering Corps FREE 
Write today, giving name of local dealer with 
whom you'd prefer to deal. 


THE PECH-WILLIAMSON COMPANY 
828 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Furnace Dealers, Hardware Men and Plumbers are invited to write Today for Profitable 
Agency Proposition, 
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FREDERIC REMINGTON 
Oct. 4, 1861 — Dec. 26, 1909 
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Chats with a Committee 

MANAGER IN A GREAT INDUSTRY was discovered in schemes 

hostile to his stockholders. When the manager was put upon 

his defense, he protested that a fellow employee had no right to 

give warning against him and ought to be punished. When a 

captain in an army was put on trial for improper dealings with hostile 

forees, his defense was that the private soldier who had complained 

should be dismissed for pernicious activity. When an American citizen, 

selected by the President of the United States to keep watch over in- 

ealculably great public wealth, as trustee for eighty million women, 

men, and children, was charged with failing to administer this trust 

with care and integrity, his response, when forced to take notice of the 

criticisms, was that those who stimulated public knowledge should be 
punished for their too much zeal. 

The investigating committee, in our opinion, will need to spend little 
time on the forestry rdle in the Land Office situation. Mr. Girrorp 
PINCHOT is a rare type in public life, in this or any country. To a special 
genius for realizing the measureless possibilities for human welfare which 
lie in land and water and the mineral kingdom, he added a rare power 
to organize the control of those vast natural assets and turn them to 
practical use ; and this ability was illuminated by a spiritual intensity 
which stirred him to devote a lifetime to service. President ROOSEVELT 
saw and appreciated the talent wedded to the character, and made the 
most of such a public gift. To aman of this type Truth is ever a com- 
panion. If we may hazard a guess, the committee will have no labor in 
obtaining information from the Forestry Department. 

The attitude of the National Administration is easy to comprehend. 
Confronted with heavy tasks, it has been annoyed by slurs upon one 
department. ‘‘ Let us choke out this criticism,” it said, ‘‘ and go for- 
ward with our work. If we allow criticisms to multiply, the whole 
Administration will be discredited.’’ With this view we have a human 
sympathy. The answer is, that the situation is not of our making, or 
of the making of the public. Since the Administration chose to put 
terrific power into the hands of a man because he had successfully raised 
campaign funds in the State of Washington, and was desired by great 
interests, the disagreeable consequences can scarcely be visited upon 
those who would reform the situation, in order to save to the nation 
both its material prosperity and its ideals of fair dealing. Frankly, we 
tan not understand how the Administration can take such risks as it 
takes when it insists on defending at any cost a man who realizes the 
desires of exploiters more keenly than he realizes the lives of ordinary 
struggling citizens. 

As this newspaper goes to press the make-up of the investigating 
committee is undetermined. If the committee is made up of impartial 
men, objection could be made to Senator La FoLLerre, since his views 
are known. If, however, the friends of Mr. 


committee contains 


BALLINGER, opponents of the forestry service, or professional Stand- 
patters, then there is every reason for including Senator La Fou.erre, 
whose single presence would mean that the investigation would be real. 
It is to be remembered that Mr. BALLINGER’S view will be represented 
by the ablest counsel, in control of all Land Office documents, able to 


suppress as well as to produce evidence. The Attorney-General of the 
United States has made himself Mr. BALLINGER’S special defender, 
Which means of course that the whole Department of Justice is engaged 
Mone side of the controversy ; the President of the United States is 
tommitted on the same side; Mr. ALDRICH and the majority of the 
Senate are strongly in sympathy, as are all the Standpatters in the House, 
ad Uncle Jog. It is an uneven contest. Unless able attorneys repre- 
sent the public, or Mr. Guavis, before the committee, the contest will be 
Sill less equal. This week, merely in order to indicate certain lines of 
Profitable investigation, we take the liberty of suggesting a few questions : 
1. Is the view given of the Cunningham connections in Mr. TaFr’s 

letter the correct one? 
ra - pete tieo to ee that as Commissioner you acquired no knowledge in respect 
laims except that of the most formal character, and nothing which was not 


Properly known to your clients when they consulted you. The evidence in respect 
i Jan. 8 


to which you were consulted professionally was not secured by Mr. GLavis until 
after your resignation as Commissioner of the General Land Office.” 
He also says: 

“From the time you entered upon. the duties of Secretary of the Interior until 

the present day, you have studiously declined to have any connection with the Cun- 
ningham claims.” 
Did Mr. BALLINGER, when in the Land Office, know that fraud was 
charged against these claims? Did his own official acts show recognition 
of the doubt cast upon their validity? Did he or did he not accept 
the attorneyship of not only the Cunningham but other Alaska claims 
after he had been told by Secretary GARFIELD they were all fraudulent? 
Did he so far recognize their fraudulent character that he urged Con- 
gress to pass special legislation to make them clear? Did he not wil- 
fully mislead Secretary GARFIELD as to his purpose in going before the 
House Committee at the time he urged the Cale bill? Why did he act 
as counsel for the CUNNINGHAMS immediately after leaving the Land 
Office? Was information concerning the Cunningham cases given out 
to the claimants while Mr. BALLINGER was Commissioner of the General 
Land Office? Did he endeavor, while collecting campaign funds in the 
interval between his two offices, to stop GLAVIS’S investigations of these 
claims? Being promoted to the Interior Department, did he pretend 
to keep his hands off these claims, but actually follow them closely and 
have his subordinates, DenNerr and Pierce, work for them all the 
time, keeping him or his Secretary, CaRR, constantly advised as to their 
progress? Did he state to the President that they were the only Alaska 
claims which he had even technically represented? Has he been work- 
ing for the claimants against the Government up to the present moment, 
by keeping the agents who understand the case, and have the evidence, 
out of the Seattle hearings, and putting those hearings in charge of a 
man who has no knowledge of the situation and no knowledge of the 
law? Why did Mr. SHERIDAN refuse to call the only two men who were 
familiar with the Government’s side of the case? Did the Government 
file all of its own affidavits, unnecessarily, at the beginning, and thus 
give every advantage to the claimants? Is it not a fact that the hear- 
ings are entirely irregular, illegal, and not in accordance with statutory 
provisions ; that no punishment can therefore be exacted for perjury, 
and that witnesses are consequently giving testimony in direct conflict 
with their previous affidavits ? 

2. Why were various water sites released from withdrawal for a 
short space of time? Was Mr. BALLINGER requested by letter to make 
the release by HEYBURN and MONDELL? Was he then frightened by a 
storm of protest from the Reclamation Service, from the Forest Service, 
and from the outside? Did Mr. BALLINGER inject into the Taft letter 
an explanation of this proceeding which is wholly at variance with the 
facts? Why did Mr. Ba..inGEr first state, as his reason for releasing 
these sites from withdrawal, that the withdrawals were illegal? Why 
did he subsequently drop this reason and state that Secretary GARFIELD 
had received his information concerning the power sites from the 
Reclamation Service instead of from the Geological Survey? Was this 
subsequent excuse suggested to him by GEORGE OTIS SMITH of the 
Geological Survey ? 

3. Did Mr. BaLLINGER read the President’s statement at Spokane 
before it was delivered, to the effect that the Government was without 
the power to regulate the occupancy of water sites on the public domain ? 
Did he know very well, at the time of so stating to the President, that 
the Act of February 15, 1901, gave full authority? Did Mr. BALLINGER 
lead the President to misstate the facts about Mr. GARFIELD’s conduct 
of his office, in the following part of the letter of September 15? 

“Under the withdrawals made by your department from time to time, beginning 
in May last, there are now withheld from settlement, awaiting the action of Congress, 
this 


has been effected by a withdrawal from settlement of only one-fifth of the amount 
of the land.” 


fifty per cent more water-power sites than under previous withdrawals, 


4. In regard to the Indian Office the President stated : 
“Your declination to carry out the contract was made necessary by a ruling of 
the Comptroller.” 
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Did the Secretary make such a statement to the President? Was not the 
cooperative agreement before the Comptroller at that time, and does 
he even suggest that it was invalid? Moreover, had not the accounts 
of the cooperation been passed upon by the Treasury for months? 
Why was not the question at least submitted to the Comptroller 
before the agreement, which was of great benefit to the Indian, was 
abrogated ? 

5. Did BALLINGER act properly in the Des Chutes River Railroad 
matter? 

6. Did BALLINGER, on September 29, 1909, withdraw from location 
under the mining laws about three million acres of petroleum lands in 
California? and is there a Southern Pacific deal in this? 

7. A recent newspaper despatch printed in Idaho says that E. L. 
Marvin, said to be a former WEYERHAEUSER employee, is hurrying to 
Washington ‘‘to confer with Secretary BALLINGER as to his accept- 
ance of an offered appointment as Chief of Forest Reserves within 
Indian Reservations.’’ Is this despatch true? Is WEYERHAEUSER, the 
lumber king, also doing business with BALLINGER? 

8. Has FRANK PIERCE, BALLINGER’S appointee and assistant, made 
himself rich out of lands and mines? 

In addition to tract books of the Land Office and other doeu- 
ments, we suggest, as a few among the available witnesses: L. R. 
GLAVIs and his attorney, JAMES W. SHERIDAN, Horace T. JONEs, W. B. 
Heypurn, M. C. Moore, James R. GARFIELD, JOHN P. GRay, FRED. 
DENNETT, JOSEPH G. CANNON, GEORGE W. Wooprurfr, E. C. FrInney, 
Morris Bren, H. H. Schwartz, Scorr Surrn, DONALD R. MCKENZIE, 
A. C. SHaw, FRANK Prerce, C. R. Pierce, FREDERICK NEWE%L, 
OVERTON W. PRICE, Frank Hircucock, W. G. WHorF, M. A. GREEN, 
JoHN W. DupLEY, WALTER M. FReEncH, RicHarpD §8. Ryan, Jack 
BALLINGER, WEBSTER BALLINGER, and RICHARD A. BALLINGER. To 
indicate the difficulty of securing an independent committee, remember- 
ing that CANNON would appoint a special committee in the House, 
read Mr. CONNOLLY’s article in this issue, and add to what is told 
there the fact that CANNON appointed MOoNDELL chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Lands after MONDELL, while a member of 
Congress, had located a fraudulent homestead entry on coal lands in 
Wyoming. 

The same MONDELL, in a state of moral fervor, made a speech 
in Congress on December 20 last defending BALLINGER, speaking 
for State control as opposed to Federal control of water power, 
and referring to the ‘‘ loose talk’’ about “‘ giving away power of in- 
calculable value.’’ It is the MONDELL, also, who was referred to by 
Mr. ROOSEVELT as a representative of the Water-Power Trust. In 
the Senate, the appointment would be nominally by SHERMAN, actually 
by AupricH. In face of such difficulties it might be better to accept 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands. If Senators HryBurn and 
OWEN would decline to serve, the impropriety of selecting that com- 
mittee would disappear, and there are several unusually independent 
men upon it. Another indication of how hard the organized forces 
will fight against thoroughness in the inquiry may be found in the 
various political deals in which the Interior Department is concerned. 
About these the committee should ask Mr. Frank Hircncock. At the 
Chicago Convention in June, 1908, did the Arkansas delegation make a 
demand on HiTcHCock, in consideration of their voting solidly for Tarr, 
that they should control the patronage of the State, and that the super- 
intendency of the Hot Springs Government Reservation should revert to 
the State patronage? It was the best paying office in the State, and the 
man whom ROOSEVELT appointed to fill it had increased the Govern- 
Did HitcHcock promise? Within a month 
after TAFT went into office was that official removed, after two years’ 
service, by BALLINGER, who referred him for cause to HrrcHcock ? 


ment revenues tenfold. 


This series of hints will suffice for the committee’s initial work. 
When it has covered this ground honestly and completely it will be time 
enough to add a number of suggestions. 


Calling a Bluff 

OME PUBLISHERS are worried by more or less explicit threats 
S from Washington that their free-speaking is to be punished by the 
imposition of a heavier rate on second-class mail matter. The Adminis- 
tration is interested, and professes to think COLLIER’s and various 
muck-raking periodicals are being ‘‘ subsidized’’ to the detriment of the 
postal service. ALDRICH and CANNON are worried by the idea that the 
people’s money may be used for transporting magazines at less than 
eost. Our own emotions at the moment are rather cheerful. If on 
investigation it be shown that the postal deficit is caused not by the 
delivery of newspapers free within county limits, the indiscriminate 
franking privilege to all branches of the Government, or the ex- 
cessive rates paid to the railroads for carrying the mails, but by 
the actual cost of carrying CoLLiER’s, ‘‘ McClure’s,’’ ‘‘ Everybody’s,’’ 
the ‘‘ American,’ the ‘‘ Outlook,” ete., to their readers, we shall 
cheerfully contribute our share of the increased tax for the privilege 






of continuing to print important, if sometimes disagreeable, fagtg 
We do not fancy, however, that the reading public will permit itgey 
to be charged more for its reading in order that the revenues of 
the railroads and express companies may be increased; nor will thoy 
national advertisers who are the leading merchants of America to, 
day look with favor upon a plan which would probably result in quad. 
rupling the cost of placing their wares before the public, howeye 
beneficial the plan might be to express companies, railroads, and Cop. 
gressmen. If the Government pays more to the railways for transporting 
sacks full of periodicals than it pays for sacks full of other merchandise 
it would be interesting to know the reason. Second-class mail matter 
is fast freight, and it would be an excellent exercise for our great mep 
in Washington really to find out what such fast freight ought to cost, 
A study of parcels posts abroad will be instructive, and we understand 
one was made by Mr. MEYER when he was Postmaster-General. Hire 
some expert accountants, Uncle Joz, and get busy. It will do you good, 


A Factor in Living 
VER RICE, in this part of the world, not one half the talk is made 
( ) that focuses on wheat; yet in the whole world there is almost ag 
much rice eaten as wheat. Latest estimates place the world’s wheat 
crop at about 190,000,000,000 pounds; rice, 175,000,000,000. — Rive 


. growing and rice consumption have increased rapidly in the United 


States. For instance, the rice production in this country in the last 
decade has equaled that of the half-century immediately preceding, 
In 1908 over 600,000,000 pounds were raised. Texas and Louisiana 
together produced more than 90 per cent of the total. As the amount 
exported has not increased, one may gain an idea of the growing 
home consumption of rice, and may guess at its future rdle in the 
United States. Perhaps we shall subsist on it largely when beef has 
become almost a memory, which, at the present rate of increasing 
cost, will not be so very far away. 


The House of Lords 

THY IS IT that the Commons must have the absolute control of 
\ fiscal bills? Because no government can be conducted without 
money, and therefore to throw out a budget is equivalent to throwing 
out a government. If the Lords could change the Government, no 
Liberal Government could exist. When AsQuITH said the present 
Liberal leaders would refuse to take office again unless with assurances 
that they would not be thwarted, he meant something which can not in 
England be said aloud—that the King would have to promise as many 
new. peers as necessary to swamp the House of Lords, unless that 
august body should yield first, as it assuredly will, if the Liberals win. 
They will have less than their present freak majority, undoubtedly, but 
probably a majority plenty large enough. They will then pass a bill 
putting the absolute power of the Commons in taxation beyond all 
doubt, and another bill giving the Lords a merely suspensive veto in 
other matters, and the Lords will be compelled to accept these bills. If 
they refused, and the King refused to create new peers, the Government 
of England would cease, revolution would be a fact, and shortly there 
would be neither King nor Lords. 


Style 

\ERTAIN KANSAS EDITORS, headed by the Emporia ‘‘ Gazette” 
( and the Topeka ‘‘ Capital,’’ have been warring for several months 
against the reporters in their State who “‘ write with their feet instead 
of their hands.’’ If this Kansas metaphor is not clear, it may be ex 
plained by the next phrase, which adds, ‘‘ with particular reference to 
those who obscure whatever idea they may possess in a rank growth of 
words.’? The Topeka ‘‘ Capital,’’ with frankness and no apologies, 
opened the campaign with the confession that, ‘‘in Kansas, where 
nearly every one thinks he can write, there is more painful reporting t0 
the square inch than anywhere else in the world.’’ This is a genial way 
of charging Kansas with a peculiar ownership of redundancy, in which, 
however, we fear that vigorous State can hardly stand alone. What is 
the cause of this overproduction of style, which the ‘‘ Capital’’ seems # 
discover ? 

‘Bad, inane, silly, meaningless newspaper writing is epidemic from Topeka 


Coolidge, from Coffeeville to Hanover. A good deal of it probably is due to the 


influx of college journalists into the business of newspaper making. ‘The college 
journalist usually comes onto the job equipped with a large vocabulary and nothing 
else, and he hands the readers of his paper the only thing he has in stock. The 
college journalist isn’t to blame; he doesn’t know any better. The fault lies with 
the man who hires him. After a while the college journalist learns the game and 


goes to work on a bigger paper, and the enterprising Kansas publishers break it 
another bunch of graduates.” 

As far as the ‘‘ Capital’’ pleads for natural style and simplicity, We 
heartily agree. The reporter should not strain for effect. It is als 
doubtless right in this : 

“No reporter ever imagined a story that was as interesting as the real story, 
matter how trivial it may have been. No invented detail carries the human interes 
of real detail. Fiction never has the power of simple truth to attract and enthrall 
the reading public.” 


We can not, however, concede that college training exaggerates the 
human tendency toward excess of language. Where English compos 
tion is taught in colleges, the influence is unmistakably in the other 
direction—away from rhetoric and toward purity and exactness. 
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Comment on Congress 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


N THE daily talk of Washington, one aspect of the present status 
of the Ballinger case is expressed in a remark of which one vari- 
ation or another is heard frequently: ‘‘ Well, whether Ballinger 
is acquitted by Congress or condemned, one thing has been 

demonstrated—Taft’s O. K. doesn’t go.’? Usually this is said flip- 
pantly ; but to thoughtful persons it has a serious side. When aman 
in Mr. Taft’s position puts all the prestige of his high office and his 
personal word behind a testimonial to another man’s character—an 
endorsement unusually sweeping in character and almost extravagant 
in its warmth of language—when this happens, it is not pleasant to 
find the public and the newspapers still unconvinced, or frankly cyni- 
eal, and insistent in their demand for an appeal from the dictum of 
the President of the United States. For the failure of his assurance 
to carry final conviction, Mr. Taft can probably find explanation in 
two events of his Administration: His promises to revise the tariff 
downward were strong and forthright ; that his performance did not 
measure up to them would probably have been condoned by the 
publie, or explained on the ground that, after all, what Congress 
does is not within his power. But he yielded to the importunities of 
the party leaders to sustain and endorse what they had done, and on 
his trip made speeches which 


a Minister to China fundamentally unsympathetic to the Secretary of 
State in every detail of character and antecedents. Knox knew the 
easy-going flaw, and took a chance on it. He put Taft in a position 
where he must choose between his Secretary of State and his Minister 
to China. And in the tariff matter, Taft fell in with the assurances 
of the party leaders that what was done had to be done, and that the 
good of the party demanded his stultifying speeches. He had not 
Cleveland’s stubborn strength to denounce party dishonor. But, 
after all, Taft’s purposes are honest. Just a little personal deter- 
mination would lift him from most of his embarrassments. And any 
one of many accidents, which may change the personnel of those who 
are close to him and constantly prod him in the direction of their own 
advantage, may yet give him the opportunity for a highly creditable 
administration. 
More Committee Work 
YERHAPS the United States ought to have postal savings banks ; 
possibly not. Maybe Congress would adopt them if it should 
come to a vote ; maybe not. The last Republican platform promised 
them; Taft recommended them in his message. The fate of postal 
savings banks is at the present moment in the hands of a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on 





might fitly have come from the 
most servile party spellbinder. 


The Crane Episode 
‘| HE other incident which 
i has made thoughtful per- 
sons gravely doubtful about 
what ought to be the funda- 
mental strength of Mr. Taft’s 
—or any man’s—character, is 
the Crane episode. Mr. Crane’s 
name appeared rarely in print; 
yet no man in private life was 
more widely known. Not only 
in this country, but abroad, 
there were few men of power 
and leadership in any com- 
munity but had come, in im- 
portant ways, in contact with 
him; and these men are, in 
the long run, the real source 
of thoughtful publie opinion. 
They inelude diplomats, both 
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Post-Offices. The Republican 
members (only the Republicans 
















matter, for the Democratic 

the | minority of a committee has 
L 4 : little power) are: George F. 
iP my Huff of Pennsylvania, J. Sloat 


Fassett of New York, J. J. 
Gardner of New Jersey, Cyrus 
Durey of New York. 

Mr. Huff is a banker and 
< Mr. Fassett is vice-president 
of the Second National Bank 
of Elmira. It is proper enough 
that men with banking experi- 
ence should be on this commit- 
tee; at the same time, bankers 
commonly oppose the postal 
savings bank idea because it 
brings the Government into 
opposition with their own 
' business. Moreover, the postal 
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American and foreigners now 
officially in the United States, 
men of much greater diplomatic experience than Knox, who say, 
publicly when they can, and privately when official limitation makes 
silence necessary, that Knox’s conduct was outrageous. They know 
that the reputation which the Administration tried to attach to Mr. 
Crane’s name is contrary to the truth. The Administration sought 
to create the impression that Mr. Crane is garrulous; these men 
know that he is the most reticent of men; the Administration 
intimated that Mr. Crane is blatant; these men know Mr. Crane to 
be markedly a man of unusual reserve. Here was a private citizen 
of gentle character and fine feeling, going his quiet way; Taft 
sought him out, begged him to take a conspicuous office, announced 
his acceptance with boastful trumpeting, and then, when cireum- 
stances made it the easiest course, subjected him to an experi- 
which would have been without parallel for brutality and 
humiliation, but that the personal knowledge of thousands of men 
made the thing impossible. The experience was sufficient to make 
self-respecting men cautious about their relations with the present 
Administration. Persons who have not yet made up their minds 
about the Crane episode should read the ‘‘American Magazine’’ for 
January, pages 425 to 482. 


ence 


Taft May Yet Make Good 

| N THESE eases, superficially, Taft appears in an unpleasing light, 

and the first impulse is to give free rein to resentment. Yet in 
both, his proportion of fault is limited and clearly definable. Both his 
great failings are negative and easily curable. Those who wish Taft 
well can not forget that any one of several accidents may yet set him 
Straight. Taft is easy-going. Taft is obsessed with the importance 
of the party machine—the party is more important than the man or 
the principle. Knox resented Taft’s appointment, over his head, of 





A One Year’s Evolution 


banks are fewer, and com- 
munities remote; the four men 
named come from three Eastern States. This case illustrates again 
what the Insurgents demand. They contend that committees should 
be chosen by the House itself, to represent the sentiment of the House 
—not by Cannon to carry out his political bargains and his secret 
program. 
The Test 

‘QW HIS paragraph appeared in CoLLiEr’s for June 19 last, when it 

| had become clear that the tariff was not being revised downward: 


“President Taft must either veto the tariff bill or prove to the people, face 
to face on the public platforms where his promises were made, that the tariff bill 
which he signs is a substantial revision downward. And this proof can be made 
by no long compilations of confusing figures, by no devil-and-stump hippodrome 
of how the maximum will reduce the differential, and the ad valorem will sit on 
the minimum’s neck. There is but one test clearly intelligible to the plain people 
to whom the promise was made: whether Mrs. John Smith, frugal housewife in 
Spokane, gets her sugar next year cheaper; whether Farmer Williams of Lyon 
County, Kansas, buys the lumber for his barn next year substantially cheaper ; 
whether the underclothes, the stockings, the woollen winter suits, and the other 
items that make up ten million household budgets, are next year substantially 
cheaper. This, and this alone, will make the difference, when Mr. Taft makes his 
next trip among the people, between a friendly sea of faces or a justly indignant one.” 


Less than seven months have passed since that paragraph was 
printed, less than five since the Payne tariff bill became a law. Are 
prices lower? or higher? Prices must come down. In that brief 
sentence there is a whole political and economic program. 


Rapid History 
rE term ‘‘Insurgent’’ as the name of a group of men acting 
| and voting as a unit, with a definite political program, was first 
used in CoLLieR’s for May 20, 1908, and in a few other periodicals 
and daily papers about the same time. 
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What the World Is Doing: 





The New Japanese Ambassador 


Baron Yasuya Uchida, who has succeeded Baron Kogoro 
Tahahira, as the Mikado’s representative to the United 
States. The Baron declares that he feels very much at 
home in America, since he was an attaché of the Japa- 
nese legation at Washington in 1888; while his wife, 
the Baroness Uchida, is a graduate of Bryn Mawr College 


Tammanyizing Boston 


HE mayoralty campaign in Boston is al- 

ready attracting the attention of the coun- 

try, and before the election is held on 

January 11 its importance will be generally 
recognized, for much more is involved in it than the 
success of any particular candidate. 

In the first place, the new Boston charter, formu- 
lated after eighteen months’ patient and searching 
deliberation by a commission of experts, is to be put 
into operation. The general purpose of the charter 
is to do away with the horde of City Councilors and 
Aldermen, replacing them by a small committee, 
which will serve as a sort of cabinet for the Mayor. 
The responsibility of the Mayor, whose term of 
office is lengthened to four years, is greatly in- 
creased, while the cutting down of the number of 
members of the city government greatly reduces the 
plums to be disposed of. In a word, the new charter 
proposes to provide Boston with the personnel nec- 
essary to run the city economically, honestly, and 
vigorously, after the pattern of a successful and up- 
right business corporation. Party lines are to be 
wiped out, because, after all, what has the tariff or 
the Nicaraguan embroglio to do with purely mu- 
nicipal questions ? 

As soon as nominations were in order, three 
conspicuous candidates appeared— Mr. James J. 
Storrow, Mr. John F. Fitzgerald, better known as 
“Honey Fitz,” or “Fitzy,” and Mr. George A. Hib- 
bard, the present Mayor. Mr. Storrow for more 
than ten years has devoted himself to the welfare 
of Boston. He served for several terms on the 
School Board; he directed the agitation which has 
resulted in constructing the Charles River Dam and 
converting the Back Bay Basin into one of the most 
beautiful features that any city in the world can 
boast of: he directed the Chelsea Fire Relief meas- 
ures; he is president of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce—in a word, he stands to-day the foremost 
citizen of Boston. No one questions his ability, his 
honesty, or his disinterestedness. He is the sort of 
sandidate that the better element of all parties 
would naturally support, and the fact that in na- 
tional politics he has been known as a Democrat 
should make it easy for those Democrats who have 
not learned to do without a party label to vote 
for him. 

His chief competitor, Mr. Fitzgerald, is the first 
conspicuous specimen of the Tammany type of poli- 
tician that Boston has had to deal with. After a 
nondescript career of eight or ten years, he discov- 
ered, when nearly thirty years old, that his talent 
lay in practical politics, and it did not take him 
long to be elected to the Boston Common Council. 
That was in 1892. Thenceforth his fortune was 
made. The next two years he sat in the Massachu- 
setts Senate, and then for six years he was a mem- 
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ber of Congress. Like others of his species, he 
found the political philosopher’s stone which con- 
verts attendance on routine legislative business into 
riches. On retiring from Congress in 1901, he could 
resist no longer a philanthropic desire to uplift his 
fellow citizens by means of a newspaper. In 1906 
he was elected Mayor of Boston, and his newspaper, 
although only a weekly and circulating among a 
class of readers who could not be expected to be 
large purchasers of anything, suddenly became 
swollen with advertisements. It is commonly un- 
derstood that the advertising rates of Mayor Fitz- 
gerald’s “Republic” have rarely been equaled in 
America. In addition to this source of revenue, 
Mayor Fitzgerald dealt generously in “gift con- 
tracts,” and verified the paradox that it is more 
profitable to give than to receive. It is easy to under- 
stand why the public utility interests are opposed to 
the election of Mr. Storrow now. For two years the 
Boston City Hall was a hotbed of corruption, till 
people of all parties rose and defeated Mr. Fitzgerald 
when he ran for reelection in December, 1907. 

In his place Mr. Hibbard took up the administra- 
tion. Up to eight or. mine years ago he had con- 
ducted a tailor’s business, and had attracted, whether 
by the cut of his trousers or by his political ability, 
the notice of Senator Lodge, who promptly caused 
him to be appointed Postmaster of Boston. So far 
as appears, he discharged his duties fairly well, but 
was still regarded as sufficiently a politician to be 
put up against Fitzgerald. He set out, as Mayor, 
with loud promises of reform, but his achievement 
has disappointed many of his supporters. Although 
no scandals have been charged against him, he has 
been in the hands of the Republican machine. He 
has also suffered so continuously from ill-health that 
he has had to be absent from his office more than 
any previous Mayor, and his physician has been 
obliged repeatedly to deny the reports that Mr. Hib- 
bard was the victim of an incurable disease of the 
throat. 

Less than a month when Boston had ac- 
cepted the situation that the battle would be be- 


ago, 


tween Storrow and Fitzgerald, with little doubt 
that Storrow would win, Hibbard suddenly an- 
nounced himself a candidate. The surprise was 


great, for in the first place he had solemnly prom- 
ised, when elected in 1907, that he would not run 
again; in the next place he and everybody knew that 
he had absolutely no chance this year; and in the 
third place he has not $10,000 or $20,000 of his 
own to throw away on a hopeless campaign. Every- 
body has, therefore, been asking, Who is paying Hib- 
bard’s bills and why? The explanation: commonly 
accepted is that he was ordered to run by Senators 
Lodge and Crane, who boss the Republican machine 
in Massachusetts quite as effectually as Platt used 
to boss the Republicans of New York, because they 
were afraid that if Storrow should win he would 
be the next Democratic candidate for Governor and 
would be easily elected. Thanks to the “standpat- 
ism” of Crane and Lodge on the tariff question, 
the plurality of Governor Draper last November 
was cut down to about 6,000 in a State which nor- 
mally gives from 30,000 to 40,000 majority to any 
Republican up for that office. The Senators have 
taken no direct notice of this suspicion, but Wash- 
ington correspondents write that they are aston- 
ished that anything so preposterous should be 
attributed to them. Meanwhile Mayor Hibbard 
persists in his purpose, and, according to so stanch 
a Republican paper as the Boston “Journal,” ex- 
Mayor Curtiss, the manager of the local Repub- 
lican machine, in whose protection Mr. Hibbard 
basks, holds daily conferences with Mr. Fitzgerald. 
In view of the fact that the new charter aims at 
obliterating party lines, Mr. Hibbard’s candidacy 
as a seeker of Republican votes is sufficiently dis- 
graceful. What can be said of it when we under- 
stand that he is simply staying in to ensure Fitz- 
gerald’s election? Senators Lodge and Crane know 
perfectly well that, though Fitzgerald were elected 
Mayor of Boston, he would have no chance for the 
Governorship. Therefore they throw their influ- 
ence for him and against Storrow. 

Such is the situation as it appears to well-informed 
observers. ‘Two things, however, should be added: 
First, if Hibbard is not running with the conni- 
vance of the Republican machine, Senators Crane 
and Lodge have only to call him off and he will 
obey. If they fail to do this, and thereby cause the 
election of Fitzgerald, Massachusetts will elect a 
Democratic Governor next autumn. There are tens 
of thousands of Republicans already shocked and 
incensed that any of their leaders should be caught 





Minister Wu's Successor 


His Excellency Chang Yin-Tang, the new Chinese Min- 
ister to Washington, first came to this country as an 
Assistant Secretary to Minister Wu in 1898, and in the 
same year he was appointed Consul-General to San Fran- 
cisco. Since 1899 he has served as a diplomat in Spain 
and India, and as Imperial High Commissioner to Thibet 


attempting to create a Tammany Hall in Boston, 
which will be the direct result of Fitzgerald’s sue- 
cess; and these Republicans will show their disap- 
proval at the next State election as they did at the 
last. Besides them, Massachusetts has a large num- 
ber of independents who have more than once turned 
the balance, and will do so again. 

There is a sardonic touch to this crisis if we 
reflect that the Boston charter was expected to set 
a new standard in municipal reform, to reduce to 
a minimum the chances of spoilsmen and grafters 
and thieves, and to cut off altogether the baneful 
intrusion of State and national partizan issues. 
That Fitzgerald would make a desperate effort to 
recapture the city which he looted for the benefit 
of himself and his friends—some of the latter were 
sent to jail for dishonest contracts for flagstones, 
though Fitzgerald himself escaped -that he would 
even receive the support of dubious financial inter- 
ests that count on being able to deal with him as 
they could not with Mr. Storrow—these things were 
to. be expected; but that Mayor Hibbard, who has 
hitherto borne the reputation of an honest man, 
should form a league with the most corrupt poli- 
tician who has ever come to the top in Boston, and 
that Mr. Hibbard should apparently do this at the 
order of the Republican Senators—these things 
nobody would have thought possible a few weeks ago. 


Here and There 
[ra funeral of King Leopold of Belgium was 


held in Brussels on December 22. Albert I took 
the oath of accession as King of the Belgians 
on December 23. 

“On to the South Pole!” was the keynote of the 
dinner of the New England Society on December 22, 
at which Commander Robert E. 
and spoke. 

Timothy P. Sullivan, an alderman in the city of 
New York, died on December 22. He was forty 
years old. He was known as “Little Tim.” With 
his relative, Timothy D. Sullivan—“Big Tim’— 
and three other politicians of the same name, the 
clan Sullivan ran that section of New York City 
south of Fourteenth Street and eastward from the 
30wery—politically, socially, and financially. 

José Madriz was inaugurated on December 21 as 
President of Nicaragua. 

Zelaya, the ex-President, has withdrawn from the 
heated center of activities and on a 
boat betaken himself to Mexico. 

A powerful factor in the shirt-waist strike situa 
tion in New York has been the personality of Helen 
Marot, who has been preaching unionism among the 
workers for five years. She has been able to reach 
Mrs. Belmont and Miss Morgan with one hand and 
the shirt-waist girls with the other hand. and shep- 
herd them both into her headquarters in East Twenty- 
third Street. She has been preaching the gospel of 


Peary was present 


Mexican gun 
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safety in organization to embroidery workers, cigar- 
makers, dressmakers, Normal College alumnex, St. 
George’s Sunday-School, Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. Miss Marot was a Philadelphia girl, 
who left her position as first secretary of the Child 
Labor Committee of Pennsylvania to take up her 
work as an organizer of working women. 

“Statistics prove” that in the girls’ shirt-waist 
strike more than eighty per cent of those arrested 
were convicted; but in the taxicab 
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during the election. A Committee of One Hundred 
were recruited against them. 

With $26,000,000 in obligations and operating 
under a franchise with sixteen years to run, the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company asked for an 
extension of the franchise to 1951. That would 
have given it the use of the city streets for forty-two 
years. The Metropolitan Street Railway Company 
issued a grieved statement after the election, saying 
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sixteen years to rewrite a good contract. It will 
take us forty-two years to live down this bad one.” 


Assassination 


rTNHREE men, government officials, were fatally 
wounded by assassins on December 22. The 
Prime Minister of the Korean Cabinet, Yi Yung 
Ik, was stabbed while riding in a jinrikisha in Seoul, 
Korea. The assassin is a youth of about twenty 
years. The act is ascribed to po- 





strike of the men chauffeurs, a year 
ago, less than three per cent were 
convicted. In the chauffeurs’ strike, 
a period of five weeks in all, the 
courts witnessed only 295 arrests. 
Three weeks in the Jefferson Market 
Court alone saw 528 girls haled in. 
Six men were fined, 298 girls. 
The President has sent some of 
his diplomatic nominations to the 
Senate. Whitelaw Reid will re- 
main as Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, David Jayne Hill will remain 
in Berlin, and Thomas O’Brien in 
Japan. The nominations are: 
Robert Bacon to be Ambassador to 
France, succeeding Henry White, 
who retires; R. C. Kerens of St. 
Louis to be-Ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, succeeding Charles 8S. 
Francis of Troy, New York, who 
retires; Henry Lane Wilson of 
Washington, now Minister to Bel- 
gium, to be Ambassador to Mexico, 
succeeding David E. Thompson of 
Nebraska, who retires; William J. 
Calhoun of Chicago to be Minister 
to China, the post being now va- 








litical feeling resulting from the 
domination of Japanese influence 
in Korean affairs. It is a continua- 
tion, then, of the same evil propa- 
ganda which slew Prince Ito. 

Colonel Karpoff, Chief of the 
Secret Police in St. Petersburg, 
was blown to pieces by a bomb. 

Arthur M. T. Jackson, Chief 
Magistrate of Nasik, in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, was assassinated 
by a native. The act may be part 
of the political movement against 
British authority in India. 

The Danish Veto 
FENUE consistory of the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen announced 
to the world on December 21 

that the records and observations 
of the “Dash to the North Pole,” 
submitted by Dr. Cook, fail to 
prove his claim to the discovery 
of the Pole. Dr. Cook himself 
has disappeared. 


Slave-Grown Cocoa 








cant; Charles Page Bryan of Chi- 
cago, now Minister to Portugal, to 
be Minister to Belgium, succeeding 
Mr. Wilson; John B. Jackson of 
Newark, New Jersey, now Minis- 
ter to Persia, to be Minister to 
Cuba, succeeding Edwin V. Mor- 
gan of New York, who retires. 
Frederic Remington, sculptor, painter, writer, died 
on December 26 at Ridgefield, Connectieut. His 


widest fame was made as a delineator of Western 
types. He was forty-eight years old. 


The Hearst Letters 
N WAYS that are dark and in tricks that are 
| ain, political henchmen, while not peculiar, 
are at least careless. A sheaf of correspondence, 
addressed to Charles Francis Murphy, boss of Tam- 
many Hall, has lately been revealed through the 

medium of Mr. Hearst’s “American.” 
They reenforce the popular suspicion that the 

ofices of the cities, with 


ber 23 at Camden, New Jersey. 
Spry of Utah, christened the vessel. 


12-inch and sixteen 5-inch guns. 


The Launching of the “Utah” 


The latest addition to America’s Dreadnought fleet slipped into the water on Decem- 
Miss Mary Alice Spry, daughter of Governor William 
The “Utah” is 510 feet in length, 88 feet 
in breadth, with a normal displacement of 21,825 tons, while her battery includes ten 
She has two 21-inch submerged torpedo tubes 


it needed the extension of franchise to secure the 
money “to pay maturing build extensions, 
buy new cars, and improve the service.” 

Then it proceeds to issue a veiled threat 
good people of Kansas City. 
have to meet its obligations. 
have on 
time.” 

To this piece of vested cynicism, it may become 
necessary to reply that the forfeiture clause in the 
present franchise was not repealed by the election, 
and that a street railway company can be forced to 
meet requirements of public comfort. 


bonds, 


to the 
“It [the company | will 

What effect this will 
the service can not be forecasted at this 


OSEPH BURTT ealled at the 
, Couuter’s office recently and 

in his personality continued 
the impression he had made by his 
writings of a fair-minded English 
gentleman devoted to a useful re- 
form. He is the Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary to the United States 
of the English Antislavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society. He comes to protest 
against the use of slave-grown cocoa. 

The keynote of his crusade is this: “Pending in- 
ternational action, urge your stores and manufac- 
turers to cease buying cocoa or chocolate which is 
produced by slave labor.” 

Among many firms, he has on his white list Huy- 
ler, Lowney, Maillard, Whitman, Wilbur, Powell, 
Fry, Baker, Stollwerck, Van Houten. 

Until very recently, one-sixth of the world’s sup- 
ply of cocoa has been made by slave labor. 

The problem in the United States will be to reach 
the minor makers of cocoa—the little unknown firms 
who sell to local dealers 





the salaries thereto apper 
taining, are parceled off ~ 
as so much political spoil. 

It will be recalled that 
Mr. Hearst obtained his 
Standard Oil letters 
through an employee and 
an ex-employee of Stand- 
ard Oil, one of whom used 








inferior, low-priced goods. 
: ; How to apply pressure to 
them will require some 
careful thought. 


Children’s Fire Chutes 


F NHE progressive en- 
ergy that is so rap- 
idly devel opin £ 


great West is 
and applying 
inany new schemes and 
that are directly 
connected with town ad- 
ministration Many of 
these are so clearly an 
improvement over older 
methods that the United 
States will do well to 
hasten their adoption. One 
of the newest of these 
novelties is the fire chute 
on the publie schools. 


Canada’s 
inventing 


dey ices 








to bring batches of the 

Archbold files to the 

“American” office, where 

they were photographed. 

What system was devised 

and employed for the 

Murphy letters rumor 

telleth not. But the reve 

lations are almost equally 

bland and naive. There 

is as little subtlety in these 

begging letters of oftice- 

seekers and parasites and 

apportioners of the city’s 

spoils as there was finesse 

in the carbons of high 

finance 

> The correspondence is experience. 

full of little gems of 

phrasing, little chunks of wine, and beer to be destroyed. 
wit. J. Sergeant Cram, a hundred pounds of smoking and chewing tobacco. 
local pink of fashion and in the presence of several hundred people. 
glass ot form, becomes 

“Var cee Doodle” under 

the inspired pencil. “Tom and Jerry” float through 

the missives as comedy characters. Among Murphy’s 


many titles “Dear Chief” sounds sweetest. 
A Free City 
‘ , tess “2 mane eo 
*TINHE noes have it! With a majority of 7,097, 
Kansas City, Missouri, defeated the forty- 
two-year street railway franchise on Decem- 
ber 16. The Metropolitan had the loyal support of 
most of its employees and the support of the city hall. 
Street-car men, claim agents, and city hall employees 
all were active workers for the franchise before and 
Jan. 8 


Fifteen Hundred Dollars’ Worth of Liquor and 


and Mr. Kelly with a bottle of beer, which he is about to demolish. 


Carson City, Nevada, which has witnessed vigilante.hangings and championship prize-fights, has had a new 
The Rev. Dr. Yoakum, an evangelist of Los Angeles, converted Joseph Kelly, one of the lead- and the 
ing liquor merchants of the town, who on December 20 brought forth over two dozen barrels of whisky, 


The election was the first practical test of the 
referendum in Kansas City. For this clean-cut vic- 
tory the Kansas City “Star” deserves much credit 
It has thrown open its columns for some months to 
lucid, fact-loaded, double-leaded paragraphs on what 
elements of danger are packed into a long-term fran 
chise. It has chartered speakers and turned them 
loose in spots where they could enlighten.public opin- 
ion. The newspaper waged a tireless campaign of 
education, which came to rich fruitage in the final 
vote of 18.737 to 11.640. 

One of the victorious catch-phrases was: 


“We have 


Tobacco Fed to Flames 


They were broken open and mixed with several thousand cigars and a 
With songs and prayers a match was applied to this pile 
Dr. Yoakum appears in the picture with an ax on his shoulder, 
Prominent ministers of Carson assisted 


These are being placed 
on all the schools that are 
more than one story high, 
steep and fore- 
boding iron *stairways, 
where frightened children 
too often become blocked, 
are being entirely done 
away with. To accustom 
the children to this Coney 
Island method, one-third of the school is each day 
dismissed down the chutes. 
able to the children that they grow impatient for 
their turn. Under the best fire drill the old stair- 
cases can not deliver the children to the ground in 
twenty times the time required by the chutes. In 
case of fire, get the child on the chute—Zip!—and 
whether he wants to go or not he is safely landed on 
the ground. And in ease of fire that is where most 
parents desire their children to be. Both Bernard 
Shaw and Mark Twain have pointed out that part of 
the difference at least between the coward and the 


Chis process is SO agree- 
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hero is training and drill. So here a little applied 
education keeps children cool in acute danger. 


Building Colonial Loyalty 


HE Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire is an English organization having 
branches in Australia, India, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Canada. In the Dominion it is 
conducting a diversified work that is interesting and 


Remington: 


An Appreciation 
By OWEN WISTER 


S IT necessary to mention the things that Rem- 
ington stands for? No artist until Remington 
has undertaken to draw so clearly the history of 
the people. This is surely enough; but he stands 

for certain other things, both great and definite. He 
has pictured the red man as no one else, to my think- 
ing certainly, has pictured him. He has told his 
tragedy completely. He has made us see at every 
stage his inferior race which our conquering race has 
dispossessed, beginning with its primeval grandeur, 
and ending with its squalid degeneration under the 
influence of our civilized manners. 

Next, while recording the red man in this way, 
Remington has recorded the white man who encoun- 
tered him—recorded this man also in every stage 
from dignity to sordid squalor. Pioneers, trappers, 
cowboys, miners, prospectors, gamblers, bandits—the 
whole motley rout goes ineffaceably into Reming- 
ton’s pages. 

And, finally, he has not forgotten Nature herself. 
The mystery of the untouched plains and the awe of 
the unscaled mountain heights have been set down by 
him not only truthfully, but with potent feeling and 
imagination. 

Remington is not merely an artist; he is a national 
treasure. And if ever it should oceur to the not 
always discerning minds of academic institutions 
that Remington should be crowned at their hands, 
I should like to hear him receive his degree in 
these words: “Frederic Remington, Draftsman, 
Ilistorian, Poet.” 


mA P 
A Few Words from Remington 
Republished from Collier's, March 18, 1905 

ROM behind the breastworks of his big desk the 
K editor is banging at me to write about myself. 

I find the thought very chilly out here in the 
garish light, but his last shot says: “If you don't, 
I will send a person to interview you, and he will 
probably misquote you.” Quite so—one doesn’t need 
that character of help when about to play the fool; 
so if you find the going heavy, gentle reader, camp 
here. 

I had brought more than ordinary schoolboy enthu- 
siasm to Catlin, Irving, Gregg, Lewis and Clark, and 
others on their shelf, and youth found me sweating 
along their tracks. I was in the grand silent country 
following my own inclinations, but there was a heavy 
feel in the atmosphere. I did not immediately see 
what it portended, but it gradually obtruded itself. 
The times had changed. 

Evening overtook me one night in Montana, and 
I by good luck made the camp-fire of an old wagon 
freighter who shared his bacon and coffee with me. 
I was nineteen years of age and he was a very old 
man. Over the pipes he developed that he was born 
in western New York and had gone West at an early 
age. His West was Iowa. Thence during his long 
life he had followed the receding frontiers, always 
farther and farther West. “And now,” said he, 
“there is no more West. In a few years the railroad 
will come along the Yellowstone and a poor man can 
not make a living at all.” 

There he was, my friend of the open, sleeping in a 
blanket on the ground (it snowed that night), eating 
his own villainies out of his frying-pan, wearing a 
cotton shirt open at the throat, and hunting his 
horses through the bleak hills before daylight; and all 
for enough money to mend harness and buy wagon 
grease. He had his point of view and he made a new 
one for me. 

The old man had closed my very entrancing book 
almost at the first chapter. I knew the railroad was 
coming—I saw men already swarming into the land. 
I knew the derby hat, the smoking chimneys, the cord- 
binder, and the thirty-day note were upon us in a re- 
sistless surge. I knew the wild riders and the vacant 
land were about to vanish forever, and the more | 
considered the subject the bigger the Forever loomed. 

Without knowing exactly how to do it, I began to 
try to record some facts around me, and the more I 
looked the more the panorama unfolded. Youth is 
never appalled by the insistent demands of a great 


Collier’s 





full of originality. Besides its active support of the 
Victoria Nurses (the British Red Cross), the hos- 
pitals, day nurseries, tuberculosis camps, humane so- 
cieties, ete., it is just developing an Empire Chil- 
dren’s Correspondence Bureau, which has the dual 
purpose of being educational and patriotic. It sup- 
plies a Canadian boy with a boy correspondent in 
South Africa, who will write telling all about Kaffirs 
and Hottentots, and in reply the Dominion lad tells 


of his adventures in tobogganing and snowshoes, 
The little Canadian girl writes to her colonial cousin 
in Australia. In this way the greatness of the Brit- 
ish Empire is interestingly made appreciable to the 
children, who will grow up with a better sense of 
kinship and loyalty between King Edward’s great 
and widely scattered colonial possessions. Incident- 
ally, geographical knowledge will be stimulated by 
this long-distance correspondence. 


The Man and His Work 


profession, because it is mostly unconscious of their 
existence. Time unfolds these abruptly enough. Art 
is a she-devil of a mistress, and, if at times in earlier 
days she would not even stoop to my way of thinking, 
I have persevered and will so continue. Some day, 
who knows, she may let me tell you some of my 
secrets. Meanwhile be patient, and if the recording 
of a day which is past infringes on the increasing 
interest of the present, be assured there are those 
who will set this down in turn and everything will 
be right in the end. Besides, artists must follow 
their own inclinations unreservedly. It’s more a 
matter of heart than head, with nothing perfunctory 
about it. I saw the living, breathing end of three 
American centuries of smoke and dust and sweat, 
and I now see quite another thing where it all took 
place, but it does not appeal to me. 


The Man We Knew 


By LEONARD WOOD 
Major-General, U.S.A. 

WREDERIC REMINGTON’S untimely death 
|: has cost those of us who knew him a friend 
to whom we were devoted. Frank, impul- 
sive, generous, and ever loyal, to know Reming- 
ton was to like him. Under a certain appear- 
ance of bruskness and roughness was a warm 
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| FREDERIC REMINGCON, Died December 26, 1900 | 








From the New York“ American” 


heart and a most kind and likable nature. With- 
out affectation and despising shams, Remington 
spoke in a direct and straightforward manner, but 
behind it was always a kindly spirit and a disposi- 
tion to be fair and just to friends and rivals alike. 
Quick to detect weak points in those he admired, he 
was lenient in judging them, preferring rather to 
emphasize what was strong and sound. A man of 
great physical energy, he found it difficult to adapt 
himself to the comparative physical restraint and 
monotony which his work during latter years de- 
manded. His mind was ever active and alert, and 
in his chosen field wonderfully quick and accurate 
in its conclusions. He knew the Indians, the West, 
the plains and their people, as no other artist has 
ever known them, and his work in this field has been 
perfect, as they understand who know the subjects 
with which he has dealt, the plains country, the 
Southwest, the wonderful lights, marvelous settings, 
and various classes of people, copper-colored and 
white, who live there—they alone know how won 
derfully he has portrayed all this in a manner cor- 
rect and true, not only in detail, but in the spirit 
which breathes over the work. Remington stands 
alone as the one great painter of this section, its 
people, and life, which are rapidly passing away. 
His work on army subjects has been wonderfully 
good (great would be a better word), and he has per- 
petuated the work and type of the soldiers of the 





plains and of the great Southwest in summer and 
in winter, but always in action, always doing some- 
thing, with a skill: and truthfulness and a spirit 
which appeals to every soldier’s heart, whether it be 
a sketch of troops in action, crossing some bit of 
mountain country, or around the camp-fire at night. 
Strong and full of life, with a broad comprehensive 
swing, Remington’s work is, nevertheless, technically 
and historically accurate, and as such forms, and 
will ever form, a true picture of the West, of the 
cowboy, the Indian, and the plainsman as they were 
in the period covered by his work. 

How true Remington’s portrayal of all this is can 
only be appreciated by those who, like him, have 
lived the life of the plains, seen the wonderful lights 
and shadows, existed in the marvelous plains at- 
mosphere, seen the mountains and canons of that 
country, and known its people under the excitement 
of the strenuous life of the border, hunted and 
camped with the Indians and cowboys, marched 
with troops under the varying conditions of peace 
and Indian war. All these conditions were famil- 
iar to Remington, and all of them he has recorded 
in a manner strikingly true and realistic, so much 
so that his work is really a history of this section 
and its types for the period covered by the last 
thirty vears. 

Remington’s work will always be the standard by 
which that of others in this field must be judged, for 
he was the first, and for much of it the last, great 
artist; for the types and peoples he painted are fast 
passing away or changing so rapidly that truly rep- 
resentative types will soon be wanting. 

Remington’s work in bronze is but another indi- 
cation of his marvelous power of portraying the true 
plains life, whether of men or animals. It breathes 
the true spirit, as does his work with pencil and 
brush, and is but an indication of what he would 
have done had he been spared to us. His untimely 
death in the very fulness of his powers, with a world 
of work in front of him, work to which he looked 
forward with an ever-increasing desire and deter- 
mination to do more and greater things, is a dis- 
tinct loss to us all. We can, however, be thankful 
that he lived long enough to record forever these 
rapidly disappearing peoples and types. 

Remington accompanied the army to Cuba in the 
Santiago campaign; he understood the American 
soldier as few have understood him; he lived with 
the troops on the plains and shared for years the 
life of the cowboy ; he knew the plains and their peo- 
ples, and from all these wide and varied experiences 
he absorbed the spirit which breathes in his bronzes 
and fills his canvases. We have lost the one man 
who could tell in bronze and on canvas the story of 
the West, the Indian, and the plainsman. Fortu- 
nately, he has given us enough of it for us to see 
it as it was. 

REMINGTON! The name fills our vision with a 
great sweep of Western country, troops in action, 
Indians, plainsmen—all with the strong passions of 
life stamped on their faces pass in review, respon- 
sive to the magic of the master’s name. 


One Estimate 


MONG the many admirers of his work was ex- 
President Roosevelt, who said of him: 
A 


“T regard Frederic Remington as one of 
the Americans who has done real work for this coun- 
try, and we all owe him a debt of gratitude. He has 
been granted the very unusual gift of’ excelling in 
two entirely distinct types of artistic work; for his 
bronzes are as noteworthy as his pictures. He is, of 
course, one of the most typical American artists we 
have ever had, and he has portrayed a most charac 
teristic and yet vanishing type of American life. 
The soldier, the cowboy and rancher, the Indian, the 
horses, and the cattle of the plains will live in his 
pictures and bronzes, I verily believe, for all time. 
Nor must we forget the excellent literary work he 
has done in such pieces as ‘Masi’s Crooked Trail, 
with its peculiar insight into the character of the 
wildest Indians. 

“Tt is no small thing for the nation that such an 
artist and man of letters should arise to make per- 
manent record of certain of the most interesting 
features of our national life.” 
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The Harvard Classics 


The Publishers’ Statement 


HE publishers of The Harvard Classics feel 
warranted in calling their undertaking one of 
the most important literary and educational 
projects of recent times for three reasons. 

First: because the selection and arrangement of 
the series have been done by the most experienced edu- 
cator in America, and one of the most thoughtful of 
modern publicists, whose position and character suffi- 
ciently vouch for the thoroughness and scholarly 
‘Judgment with which the work has been executed. 

Second: because no such comprehensive exten- 
sion of liberal education has ever been attempted 
before under such auspices. 

Third: because the mechanical part of the work, 
the actual making of the books, has conformed in 
every respect to the best methods of paper-making, 
typography, press work, and binding. We have had 
hundreds of appreciative letters from book lovers 
and book collectors all over the country. 

It was Thomas & Kempis who wrote that beauti- 
ful and suggestive sentence in the “ Imitation of 
Christ,” “ Da mihi, Domini, scire quod sciendum est,” 
(“Grant me, O Lord, to know whatever is to be 
known ”), a sentence which must ever stand for the 
student’s aspiration and the scholar’s prayer. In the 


wilderness of all the books which have been written, 
the perplexed reader must always be grateful for 
friendly and competent guidance. The Harvard 
Classics furnish such guidance. 

President Garfield gave his idea of a good college 
in the often quoted phrase—a log with a student at 
one end and Dr. Mark Hopkins at the other. “The 
Outlook ” characterized The Harvard Classics as “a 
very extensive university extension system.” So we 
might define University Extension as a reader on one 
side of a fireplace and Dr. Eliot’s “Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books ” on the other. 

Education liberalizes or frees a man by giving him 
added power, so that he is better able to obtain what 
he wants from life, molding circumstances more 
nearly to his will. No man who has profited by the 
higher education would forego the advantages and 
the inward wealth it has brought him, or exchange 
them for any material possession. He is invested 
with the freedom of a citizenship such as no temporal 
power could bestow. He has resources of peace, 
happiness, and serenity such as the uneducated can 
never command. He shares the conversation, the 
thoughts, the experiences, the aspirations of the great 
ones of the earth. 


An Impressive Presentation 


HE HARVARD CLASSICS are, as 

regards texts, notes, typography, 

paper, binding, etc., entirely worthy 

of their title, and thus are qualified to occupy, 

in relation to literature and education in 

America, a position similar to that held by 
the Oxford texts in England. 


Only Complete Works Included 


In his first announcement, Dr. Eliot stated 
that, as a rule, only complete works would be 
included. This plan has been adhered to. 
The Harvard Classics should not be confused 
with those collections of literary fragments 
that serve no really useful purpose and are 
a constant source of irritation to the lover of 
literature by reason of their incompleteness. 


Historical Sites and Objects 


The photogravures of historical sites and 
objects will still further increase the reader’s 
interest. Such subjects as Milton’s Cottage 
at Chalfont St. Giles, Emerson’s Library in 
which he wrote his “Essays,” and the printing 
press at which Franklin worked while in Lon- 
don take us into the daily life of the author 
as no description could. 

The list is a long one, and includes cele- 
brated paintings of Samuel Johnson at the 
house of Lord Chesterfield, Louis XIV and 
Moliére at Versailles, Louis XIII and Cor- 
neille by Jean Léon Gérome, and portraits 
of the actors of “Hardcastle,” “Tony Lump- 
kin,” and “Mrs. Hardcastle” in the original 
cast of “She Stoops to Conquer.” 

There are reproductions of paintings on 
Greek vases, showing some of the earliest 
illustrations (in color) of Homer’s “Odys- 
sey’; a drawing of the ruins of a Greek 
theater, showing the seats cut in the side of 
a hill; and a drawing of the recently dis- 
covered site of Pliny’s villa (hitherto unpub- 
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lished), referred to in the letters of Pliny the 
Younger. One of the photogravures shows 
the fireplace in Burns’s cottage, the room in 
Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row, with the fire- 
place in front of which he and his old friends 
used to sit and talk. 


Exclusive Features 


The Eliot Edition of The Harvard Classics 
is now practically completed. The paper on 
which the books are printed has been chosen 
carefully with the object of securing a maxi- 
mum of legibility in the printed page. It 
has been especially manufactured by S. D. 
Warren & Co. of Boston for use in this edi- 
tion, and has the word “Eliot” as a water- 
mark in every page. 


Photogravure Frontispieces 


The frontispiece to each volume is a pho- 
togravure portrait surrounded by a beautiful 
design especially made by Maxfield Parrish, 
N.A., in accordance with the traditions of the 
best eighteenth-century frontispieces. It is 
believed that these will constitute a very pop- 
ular and treasured feature of The Harvard 
Classics, and give them something of that inti- 
mate personal relation between the reader 
and the author that goes so far to promote 
a friendship for books. 


Facsimiles of Famous Manuscripts 


The facsimiles of manuscripts are exclu- 
sive features, and as such are of very great 
importance, since they are now published for 
the first time. By courtesy of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Esq., we are enabled to publish the 
hitherto unpublished facsimiles of the manu- 
scripts of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” Burns’s 
celebrated poem “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” Keats’s “Endymion,” “The Last Will 
and Testament of William Penn,” and the 
warrant for the arrest of John Bunyan, au- 
thor of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” all of which 
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form part of his priceless collection of manu- 
scripts that was recently exhibited at Columbia 
University. 

Among the other facsimiles should be men- 
tioned that of an unpublished poem by Milton 
in the possession of the New York Public 
Library; a letter of Bacon, author of the 
“Essays,” in the possession of the British 
Museum; letters by Adam Smith, author of 
“The Wealth of Nations”; Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, etc. 

An impressive illustration is a facsimile of 
a proclamation by the Duke of Alva, who 
ordered the execution of Count Egmont in 
the revolt against Spanish tyranny, the sub- 
ject-matter of Goethe’s celebrated drama, 
“Egmont.” The original is one of the treas- 
ured items in Harvard University Library. 

There is the facsimile of a page from one 
of Darwin’s note-books, a reproduction of a 
page of Emerson’s manuscript, a facsimile of 
the first page of Manzoni’s “I Promessi 
Sposi,” and of a sonnet describing himself, 
by the same author, and many others of a 
similar character. 


Interpretative Value of the Footnotes 


Especial attention is directed to a very 
valuable feature of The Harvard Classics, the 
explanatory and interpretative value of the 
footnotes. While the value of these notes may 
not be readily apparent to the casual observer, 
the reader and student will quickly recognize 
how much they add to his understanding, and 
consequently to his appreciation of expres- 
sions which, in ‘previous generations, had 
a different meaning than in our own time. 
A comparison between other texts of the 
“Essays of Francis Bacon” and that of 
The Harvard Classics, for example, will 
show what pains have been taken in the 
editing to make these books the interest- 
ing and enjoyable companions that Dr. 
Eliot and the publishers wish them to be. 


SON, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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** My long acquaintance with, personal interest in, ince for Presiden 
“*Tt is my belief that the faithful and considerate reading of these books, with such rereadings of the highest type of culture, his wide acquaintang lh gorid of literats 
and memorizings as individual taste may prescribe, will give any man the essentials of a liberal his spiritual quality, commended the series to me seen even @ Sf 
education, even if he can devote to them but fifteen minutes a day.’’—CuHaARLES W. ELIoT. say that the first ten volumes confirm all my beg I congratula 


it possible to place in the private libraries of the lanj grid of literatur 
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OME years ago in a speech before an educa- mechanical, were insumgile, Thus, the 
tional gathering I chanced to say that a Bible could not be inch, whole, first 
three-foot shelf would hold good books it was too long, and, sefibecause it wa 
enough to give a liberal education to any- in possession of near household. 

one who would read them with devotion, even if he considerations excludedifpeare as a W! 
could give but ten minutes a day to the task. This has, however, been pog§ include in t 
remark brought me a considerable number of letters, selected books from thefhd selected p! 
demanding a list of those books. I made several Shakespeare. Many filooks proved 
efforts to make the list, but soon discovered that it to be included in the # is, they wo 
was a serious undertaking, and that I had no time taken a disproportionatéir of the fifty 
for it. Subsequently I saw reason to lengthen the The works of living aifre excluded. 
shelf to five feet, but made very little progress the verdict of the edugild has not — 
toward a definite selection. pronounced upon themfinally, moder 

Early in January last I received through Mr. was excluded as a who because of 
Norman Hapgood a proposal from the firm of P. F. bulk, and partly becai§good fiction 
Collier & Son that I undertake to make a selection accessible and the readiffseldom requi 
of fifty volumes, of from four hundred to four hun- ulation. On the other was clearly 
dred and fifty pages each, which would fill my five- to include an adequatemfation of the 
foot shelf and be well adapted to accomplish the thought of the nineteMtury; but 1 
educational object I had in mind. I was invited to proved to be difficult much of - 
assume the entire responsibility of the selection as scientific thought has @been given a 
regards both inclusion and exclusion, and I was to be form. Since the sen@tended prim 
provided with a competent assistant of my own American readers, it Wral to select 
choice. It was further proposed that the set should somewhat disproportiogount of Eng 
be called The Harvard Library or The Harvard American Literature, @ocuments an 
Classics. In view of this proposed name for the set, | sions relating to Amerd@fy and to the 
and of the fact that I had been President of Harvard ment of American sociplitical ideas. 
University for nearly forty years, I asked the Presi- My aim was not toghe best fifty, 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College if they saw any hundred books in the@ut to give in 


one thousand pages or 
progress of the human 
far as that progress cal 

Liberal education 


objection, from the point of view of the University, 
to my accepting the proposal of P. F. Collier & 
Son. The Board replied unanimously that they saw 
no objection, and that, in their judgment, the under- 


SEE SPEARS SIRS, PE +. 





taking, if well carried out, would prove a useful one produces a liberal fra 
from the educational point of view. In February I studious and reflective 
accepted the proposals of the publishers, and secured stream of the world’s! 
the services of Dr. William A. Neilson, Professor of the infinitely varied pr 
English in Harvard University, as my assistant. tion. It was my hope 

The work immediately proved to be very inter- good reading might act 
esting, but also to present a large number of unex- 4 telligent, ambitious, ! 


pected difficulties, some of which, though almost j his early opportunities 
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On December 16, 1909, Justice Samuel Seabury of the New York State Supreme 
Court issued an injunction against the Circle Publishing Company and the Univer- 
sity Library Extension, restraining them from further proceeding with the publishing 
and editing of a set of books which has been extensively advertised as the ‘‘Doctor 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books.’’ P. F. Collier & Son intend to prosecute this 
infringement, and any others which may crop up, with the utmost diligence 
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in, dance for President Eliot as a man of integrity and 
lane gorid of literature, and my personal knowledge of 
me lei) seen even a specimen volume, and I am glad to 
best I congratulate you on the scheme which makes 


“*T believe that every book contained in the series is of high permanent value in the history 
of the world, as representing the noblest thoughts which have been cast into literary form.”’ 
—President Davip STARR JORDAN, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 





e land gorld of literature.’’—Bishop JoHN H. VINCENT. 
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ent from the Editor 


small. Such was the educational purpose with which 
I undertook to edit The Harvard Classics, and I be- 
lieve that a similar educational purpose actuated the 
publishers. 

My participation in the project is not merely a 
nominal one. I have given it much time and 
thought, and as I have gone on in the work my 
appreciation of the novelty and interest of the under- 
taking has steadily risen. 

To Professor Neilson has fallen the responsibility 
for all the introductions and notes, and for the choice 
among different editions of the same work. He has 
also offered many suggestions concerning available 
material. Both of us have obtained much valuable 
advice from scholarly friends and neighbors who are 
specialists each in some portion of the field we have 
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been examining. Thus, we are under obligations to 
more than fifty Harvard professors and instructors, 
whose valuable advice was obtained on questions 
connected with their several specialties. It would 
have been impossible to perform our task if the 
treasures of the general library of Harvard University 
and of its department libraries had not been at our 
disposal. If our work proves to have been well 
done, the use of the title ‘‘The Harvard Classics ’”’ 
will be justified. 

Harvard University has no pecuniary interest 
whatever in this undertaking. I received a modest 
retainer when I began the work, and shall receive a 
like sum when it is finished. If the publishers desire 
further responsible work from me in the way of re- 
vision or extension of the set, I shall be paid in like 
manner for that labor. I am not to receive any 
royalty, and I have no interest whatever in the 
amount of the sales. I regarded the undertaking as 
a useful extension of my educational work, and I 
cherish the hope that, when the work is finished, the 
educated public will so regard it. 
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On December 17, 1909, Dr. Eliot instituted actions in the New York State Supreme 
Court against the same publishers for injunctions restraining them from using 
his name or portrait in connection with any set of books which they may be 


getting out. In no other way can he prevent the public from being deceived 
















































A Partial Analysis of 


The Harvard Classics 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


i gu volume is unique. It might be called a Docu- 
mental History of the United States from the 
earliest times to the Convention for the building of the 
Panama Canal, told in the exact words of the original 
documents. 

Their interest and value come so straight home to 
the heart of every one who loves his country that we 
find ourselves wondering how we have ever gotten along 
without such a book. “History by those who made it” 
will immediately become of great value to good Ameri- 
cans in every walk of life. 

There are a number of facsimile reproductions from 
the originals of some of these famous documents, all 
especially made for this occasion. 


Voyages to Vinland, 1000 Acquisition of Florida 
Letter of Columbus, 1493 Monroe Doctrine, 1823 
Vespucci’s Account, 1497 Jefferson on same 
Voy: of Cabots, 1497 Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
1st arter, Virginia, 1606 Treaty with Mexico 
Mayflower Compact, 1620 Fugitive Slave Act 
Mass. Body of Liberties Lincoln’s 1st Inaugural 
Bliot’s Narrative Confederate Constitution 
Declaration of Rights Haskell’s Account, Gettysburg 
Mecklenburg Declaration Emancipation Proclamation 
Declaration of Independence Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
Articles of Confederation Proclamation of Amnesty 
Terms at Appomattox 
Lee to His Army 
Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby 
Lincoln’s 2nd Inaugural 
Alaska Purchase, 1867 
Alabama Claims, 1871 
Hawaiian Annexation 
Independence of Cuba 
. Acquisition of Philippines 
Convention with Panama 
Etc., etc. 


Treaty 

United States Constitution 
The Federalist, 1787 
Washington’s ist Inaugural 
Treaty with Six Nations 
Washington’s Farewell 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803 
Ending War of 1812 
Marshall’s Opinion 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


O class of writers has done greater service to the 

world than that to which Plato and Descartes and 
Kant belong. They were, to quote what Matthew Arnold 
said of Emerson, “friends of those who would live in 
the Spirit.” 


Plato Bacon, Francis Luther, Martin — 
Cicero Carlyle, Thomas Kempis, Thomas a 
Aurelius, Marcus Hume, David Calvin, John 
Epictetus Burke, Edmund Bunyan, John 
Descartes Kant, Immanuel Browne, Sir Thomas 
Voltaire Lessing Penn, William 
Rousseau, J. J. Schiller Augustine, Saint 
Emerson 

Documents from the Sacred Books of 
Judaism Mohammedanism Brahmanism 
Christianity Buddhism Confucianism 


Famous Hymns 


SCIENCE 


[* the realm of science the mind of man is busily en- 
gaged, as never before, discovering or applying new 
laws that are destined eventually to modify the life of 
every human being. 

The age of Pericles was the time when the fine arts 
were developed in their highest perfection. The Middle 
Ages may be called preeminently the age of faith; the 
Twentieth Century will probably be known as the age 
of science. 

The work of Helmholtz, Faraday, and Lord Kelvin in 
phiysics; of Darwin and Huxley in biology; of Jenner, 
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By Suljects and Authors 


Holmes, and Lister in medicine, has put us in possession 
of immense new dominions of mind. 


tionary in their own day—radicals like Milton, Lessing, 
Mill, Channing, Huxley, and Carlyle—while the more 
conservative authorities like Newman are not over- 
looked. 


Bacon, Francis Geikie, Sir A. Voltaire 
Newton, Sir Isaac Huxley, T. H. Holmes, 0. W. 
Darwin, Charles Faraday, Michael Newcomb, Simon 
Kelvin, Jenner, Edward Hippocrates 
Helmholtz Harvey, William Copernicus 


Lister, Sir Joseph 


Paré, Ambroise 


Milton, John 
Less! 


Defoe, Daniel 


Newman, Cardina] 


HISTORY 


ODERN criticism demands not merely a record 

of “the dates of wars and deaths of kings,” but 
an intimate picture of the life of our ancestors— 
their dress, their food, their habits, their amusements, 
their homes, as well as their religion and their laws. 
Such portraiture is best obtained from contemporary 
sources—from letter-writers like Pliny, biographers like 
Plutarch, and chroniclers like Froissart and Holinshed. 


Herodotus Froissart Voltaire 
Tacitus Holinshed Knox, John 
Plutarch Raleigh, Sir Walter Freeman, B. A. 


Pliny the Younger Burke, Edmund 


ESSAYS 


HE essayists are those delightful informal philoso- 

phers who discourse genially upon life, who exhort 
without preaching, instruct without pedantry, and moral- 
ize without offense. They are among the most brilliant 
and winning of all the craft. They may have the shrewd 
wisdom of Bacon and Montaigne, the smiling good-humor 
of Lamb and Stevenson, the high seriousness of Mil- 
ton and Newman, the caustic penetration of Voltaire, 
the insight of Arnold and Sainte-Beuve, the eloquence 
of Ruskin and Macaulay, the erudition of Renan, the 
fierce conviction of Carlyle, or the serene confidence of 
Emerson. 


Montaigne Dryden, John 


Huxley, T. H. Ruskin, John 
Schiller Carlyle, Thomas Montaigne 
Mill, John Stuart Channing 


PROSE FICTION 
ALORY’S “Morte D’Arthur” may be called the 
Epic of Chivalry, and “Paradise Lost” the Epic 
of Puritanism. “Don Quixote” is a portrait of the whole 
Spanish nation, and Manzoni accomplished in “I Promessi 
Sposi” a like task for Italy. All of Norse heroism is 
gathered in the “Volsunga Saga,” and the “Arabian 
Nights” unlocked for us the doors of Oriental literature, 


Cervantes, M. de Grimm, Wilhelm Grimm, Jacob 

Manzoni, Bunyan, John Volsunga Saga 

Andersen, H. C. — Sir T. Arabian Nights 
sop 


DRAMA 


the golden age of Greece, in the gorgeous age of 
Elizabeth, poetry found its chief mode of expression 
in the drama. It was the form used, too, by the supreme 
poets of Germany and France. We should be poor in- 
deed if all the characters who throng the pages of the 
dramatists in such a motley pageant from Aischylus to 
Browning were blotted from our memory, and all their 
wisdom and merriment were forgotten. 


Bacon, Francis 
Emerson, R. W. 
Carlyle, Thomas 


Cowley, Abraham 
Sidney, Sir Philip 
Jonson, Ben 


Quincey, Thos. De 
Macaulay, T. B. 

Thackeray, W. M. 
Newman, Cardinal 


Marlowe, Christopher Sheridan, R. B. Aristophanes 
Shakespeare, William Goldsmith, Oliver Lessing 
Jonson, Ben Byron, Lord Schiller 
Dekker, Thomas Shelley, Percy Bysshe Goethe 
Beaumont & Fletcher Browning, Robert Corneille 
Webster, John ZEschylus Racine 
Massinger, Philip Sophocles Moliére 
Dryden, John Euripides Calderon 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Burke, Edmund Addison, Joseph Arnold, Matthew 


Cicero Steele, Sir R. Poe, Edgar Allan 
Milton, John Swift, Jonathan Lowell, Jas. R. 
Voltaire Defoe, Daniel Thoreau, H. D. 
Sainte-Beuve Hume, David Huxley, T. H. 


Renan, Ernest Smith, Sydney Bagehot, Walter 


Lessing Coleridge, 8S. T. Freeman, E 
Schiller Hazlitt, William Stevenson, R. L. 
Mazzini Hunt, Leigh Ruskin, John 


Taine, H. A. 
Johnson, Samuel 


Lamb, Charles 


Channing 
Shelley, Percy B. 


Mill, John Stuart 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 


UR modern love of realism is indisputable. We 

want facts, actualities, human documents. To read 
the letters of Pliny or Cicero is to know the daily life 
and thoughts of a Roman gentleman two thousand years 
ago. In the autobiographies of Franklin and Cellini, and 
in the “Lives” of Plutarch, Walton, or Johnson, we may 
walk side by side with worthies of other ages in stimu- 
lating and charming friendship. 


| ie a nation based on free institutions, that stakes its 
present prosperity and future happiness on a belief 
in democracy, a widespread understanding of the rights 
and obligations of government and the sources of pros- 
perity can scarcely be overvalued. 


Machiavelli Rousseau, J. J. 

More, Sir Thomas Mill, John Stuart 

Milton, John Burke, Edmund 
Smith, Adam 


Lowell, Jas. Russell 
Defoe, Daniel 
Bacon, Francis 


LYRIC POETRY 


[* addition to the complete works of John Milton and 
Robert Burns, there is an Anthology of English 
Poetry in three volumes, making something over 1,300 
pages, representing the work of between 250 and 300 
authors. It is our belief that this will become the 
standard Anthology of poetry in all libraries, both 
public and private. 


Augustine, Saint 
Plutarch 
Aurelius, Marcus 
Cicero 


Walton, Izaak 
Johnson, Samuel 
Mill, John Stuart 
Franklin, Benjamin 


Burke, Edmund 
Cellini, Benvenuto 
Carlyle, Thomas 
Stevenson, R. L. 


Pliny the Younger Woolman, John 


FAMOUS PREFACES 


HE art of writing prefaces may be almost called a 

“lost art.” The present volume is believed to be 
the only volume of rememorable prefaces in the English 
language, and therefore unique. The preface used to 
be a heart-to-heart talk from the author, an essay ex- 
plaining his work, and often revealed him in a most 
engaging aspect. 
Caxton, William 
Spenser, Edmund 
Calvin, John 


Copernicus, N. 
Knox, John 


Bacon, Francis 
Heminge and 
Condell 
Dryden, John 
Fielding, Henry 
Goethe 


Johnson, Samuel 
Wordsworth, W. 
Berners, Lord 
Hugo, Victor 
Newton, Sir Isaac 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 


LOVE of freedom and a spirit of adventure have 

been one of the main springs of Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization. Herodotus was the first traveler who carried 
a note-book, and the Greeks had a colonizing and in- 
quiring strain much like our own. The great voyagers 
of the globe were those intrepid sailors, Columbus and 
Cabot, Raleigh and Drake and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
who put a cable round the earth and began to squeeze 
it to the comfortable dimensions of a habitable world. 


Herodotus Vespucci, Amerigo Darwin, Charles 
Tacitus Raleigh, Sir W. Paré, Ambroise 
Columbus, C. Drake, Sir F. Dana, R. H., Jr. 
Cabot, Sebastian Gilbert, Sir H. Emerson, R. W. 


EDUCATION 


T is interesting to see what works on education seem 
of most importance to one who is himself an acknowl- 
edged master of the subject. Particularly significant is 
the presence of great writers who were deemed revolu- 


Alexander, W. 
Allingham, W. 
Arnold, Matthew 
Barbauld, A. L. 
Barnefield, R. 
Beaumont, F. 
Blake, William 
Bronte, Emily 
Browning, R. 
Burns, Robert 
Byron, Lord 
Campbell, Thomas 
Campion, Thomas 
Carew, Thomas 
Carey, Henry 
Cibber, Colley 
Clough, A. H. 
Coleridge, Hartley 
Coleridge, 8S. T. 
Collins, John 
Collins, William 
Cowley, Abraham 
Cowper, William 
Crashaw, Richard 
Cunningham, Allan 
Daniel, Samuel 
Dekker, Thomas 
Devereux, Robert 
Donne, John 
Doyle, R. 


Drayton, Michael 
Drummond, W. 
Dryden, John 
Elliott, Jane 
Ferguson, Sir S. 
Fletcher, John 
Gay, John 
Goldsmith, Oliver 
Graham, Robert 
Gray, Thomas 
Greene, Robert 
Habington, W. 
Henley, W. E. 
Herbert, George 
Herrick, Robert 
Heywood, Thomas 
Hood, Thomas 
Jonson, Ben 
Keats, John 
Kingsley, C. 
Lamb, Mary 
Lamb, Charles 
Lindsay, Anne 
Lodge, Thomas 
Logan, John 
Lovelace, Richard 
Lyly, John 

Lyte, Henry F. 
Macdonald, G. 
Mangan, C. 


Marlowe, C. 
Marvell, Andrew 
Meredith, George 
Mickle, W. J. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Milton, John 
Moore, Thomas 
Morris, William 
Nairne, Carolina 
Nash, Thomas 
Norris, John 
O'Reilly, J. B. 
O’Shaughnessy, A. 
Patmore, C. 
Philips, Ambrose 
Pope, Alexander 
Prior, Matthew 
Quarles, Francis 
Rogers, Samuel 
Rossetti, C. 
Rossetti, D. G. 
Scott, Walter 
Sedley, Charles 
Shakespeare, W. 
Shelley, Percy B. 
Shirley, James 
Sidney, Philip 
Swinburne, A. C. 
Tennyson, A. 
Etc., etc. 


EPIC AND NARRATIVE POEMS 


} be Homer and Virgil and Dante the whole genius of 
Greece and Rome and Medieval Christendom is con- 
centrated. “The Odyssey” is the voice of a people, “The 
Divine Comedy” is the epitome of an age. 


Homer Burns, Robert Ballads, Traditional 
Virgil Byron, Lord Longfellow, H. W. 
Dante Coleridge, 8S. T. Chanson de Roland 
Milton, Jofin Goethe Beowulf 


INDEX VOLUME 


HIS volume is the key to the whole series. It will 

contain, first, Dr. Eliot’s Introduction to The Har- 
vard Classics; second, a carefully prepared Reading 
Course, showing how the books may be read to the best 
advantage; and, third, a comprehensive Index, prepared 
by experts, to occupy something like 300 pages. 
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Without Legal Authority 


By AUGUSTUS E. WILLSON 
Governor of Kentucky 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT held two con- 
ferences of Governors, and as a member of 
a committee chosen to do so, I have invited 
the Governors of all of the States and Ter- 
tories to meet at the White House in Washington, 
qnuary 18, 19, and 20. 
The conference has no legal authority of any kind. 
tj the previous conferences, the conservation sub- 
it was the one chiefly thought of, and it will be 
fought up in the next conference. The question of 
hat the Governors will recommend on the income- 
bx constitutional amendment may come up. ‘The 
atter of handling extradition papers is important. 
Mniform State laws on matters of universal interest, 
hool laws, road laws, tax laws, commercial paper, 
arehouse receipts, bills of lading, ete.; the control 
F corporations, of which taxation is one branch; the 
tion of the States in regard to water-powers within 
be States; marriage, divorce, wills, schools, roads, 
re all within the range of this conference, and the 
reement of all of the Governors on some of these 
bbjects, and by many of them on any, would be of 
beful influence. 
The meeting has further interest and importance 
b being for two days in touch with the National 
vic Federation, which will afford all of the Gov- 
mors a chance to learn what that association of 
wny of the most prominent men of this country is 
bing, and get the benefit of its discussions and the 
easure of being acquainted with many leaders of 
hught and action in the country who will attend 
ts sessions. 
[am sure that I speak the sentiment of all of the 
hovernors that they do not wish any legal power or 
ny authority except that of the weight of their 
pinion as chosen State officers. They only wish 
he benefit of discussion of important subjects inter- 
King to all of the States, and to establish kindly 
nd mutually helpful relations between the Gov- 
mors and the Governments of the States. 


A School of Legislation 


By EBEN S. DRAPER 


Governor of Massachusetts 








BELIEVE that a meeting of Governors may 
accomplish much good for every section of the 
country. They naturally can not legislate, nor 
hould they attempt to. They can discuss and can 
wm many things which are now controlled by law 
different States and which would be improvements 
the laws of their own States; and they can recom- 
wnd to the Legislatures of their own States the 
mctment of laws which will bring about these 
mprovements. 

These Governors will be the forty-six represent- 
tive units of the States of this great nation. By 
ming together they will be more than ever con- 
need that they are integral parts of one nation, and 
believe their meeting will tend to remove all no- 
ins of sectionalism and will help the patriotism and 
ilidarity of the country. 


Will Benefit Industrial Legislation 
By CHARLES S. DENEEN 


Governor of Illinois 
HE 
necessitates 
States. 


conservation of natural often 
the cooperation of neighboring 
In such eases, the discussion of pro- 
ed conservation work by the representatives of 
2 States is of great importance. It 
Ings to the consideration of these subjects the 
ews and opinions of those most interested and best 
formed in regard to the questions involved. 

The same is true in relation to many subjects of 
‘ate legislation in which uniformity is desirable. 
lls is especially the case with regard to industrial 
tislation. The great volume of domestic business 
Interstate, and the industrial legislation of one 
late frequently affects, and sometimes fixes, indus- 
nal conditions elsewhere. An example of the ad- 
antage of cooperation of States in the amendment 
ind revision of laws affecting industry is seen in 
he agreement by the commissions recently ap- 
“inted by New York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
* Investigate the subjects of employers’ liability 
tid Workmen’s compensation to meet for the joint 
pcussion of these matters. The General Assem- 
ly of Illinois is now convened in extraordinary 


fssion, and has under consideration the appoint- 
** 


resources 


concerned 
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ment of a similar commission in order that it may 
meet and cooperate with the commissions of the 
States named. 

Along these and other similar lines it seems to me 
that the meeting of Governors would be of prac- 
tical advantage in the beneficial influence it would 
exert in the promotion of joint action where that is 
necessary to secure desired ends. 


Will Help the “ Vacation ’’ State 


By HENRY B. QUINBY 
Governor of New Hampshire 
rTWNHIS convention, as I understand it, is entirely 
altruistic and not authorized by law. The Gov- 
ernors meet as executives of their several 
States to confer together concerning matters com- 
mon to all the States, and to ascertain what they can 
properly recommend to their constituencies in the 
way of legislation which will tend to uniformity in 
laws. 

The only purpose of the conference is to benefit 
the people by interchange of views. In my own 
State we are especially interested, and vitally so, in 
the bill creating a forest reservation of our White 
Mountain region, and this should concern all sec- 
tions as well, as it is a resort for citizens from all 
parts of our Union during the vacation season, and 
much of its attractiveness is derived from its beauti- 
fully wooded mountains and valleys. 


To Promote State Conservation 
By JAMES H. BRADY 


Governor of Idaho 

FYNUE meeting of the House of Governors will 

be of much importance to the people of the na- 

tion, and especially to the people of the West- 
ern Slope, who do not have the opportunity of 
coming in close contact with the administrative de- 
partments of our country. The people of our country 
have at last awakened to the fact that our natural 
resources must be conserved and protected if we 
expect to maintain our proper position among the 
nations of the world. The greatest significance of 
this meeting rests in the fact that every State in the 
nation gladly responds to the call, which indicates 
an awakening of the people at this late hour to the 
fact that many of our great natural resources have 
been wasted and monopolized in such a manner that 
if the people and the men chosen to represent them 
do not act with united and persistent effort to con- 
serve our resources their opportunity will be lost, 
and that this nation will do as the nations of Europe 
have done before us—drift into a country of the 
masses against the classes. We of the West believe 
that these natural resources should be conserved for 
the benefit of the States in which the Creator has 
placed them. We maintain that the Eastern States 
have developed all of their water-powers and coal- 
mines and phosphate beds, which belonged to the 
nation, and have permitted them to go into the 
hands of private individuals and corporations, and 
that they have devastated the forests for private 
gain and converted them into farms, and that it is 
unfair for them at this late day to say that we must 
conserve our resources and divide the revenue de- 
rived from the same with the people of the East, who 
have recklessly parted with theirs. We intend to, and 
will, conserve our natural resources, but it is unfair 
to divide all the revenue which should accrue to the 
State with people who have parted with theirs and 
have secured the benefit for the same, and shall en- 
deavor to the best of our ability to show to the mem- 
bers of the House of Governors that this position is 
fair and equitable and just. This could be done in 
no other way except in just such a meeting as Presi- 
dent Taft has called. 


Conservation Proves Its Worth 
By FRANK W. BENSON 


Governor of Oregon 

YRESIDENT ROOSEVELT _ rendered the 
American people a great service when he in- 

vited the Governors of the various States to 

a conference at the White House in 1908. The sub- 
ject of conservation of our natural resources received 
such attention from the assembled Governors that 
the conservation movement has spread to all parts of 
the country, and has gained such headway that it 
will be of lasting benefit to our people. This one 
circumstance alone proves the wisdom of the confer- 
ence of Governors, and it is my earnest hope that the 
organization be made permanent, with annual meet- 
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The House of Governors 


Some Estimates of the New Experiment in American Government That 
is to be Tried in Washington This Month 


ings at our national capital. Such meetings can not 
help but have a broadening effect upon our State 
executives, for, by interchanging ideas and by learn- 
ing how the governments of other States are con- 
ducted, our Governors will gain experience which 
ought to prove of great benefit, not only to them- 
selves, but to the commonwealths which they repre- 
sent. Matters pertaining to interstate relations, tax- 
ation, education, conservation, irrigation, waterways, 
uniform legislation, and the management of State 
institutions are among the subjects that the con- 
ference of Governors will do well to discuss; and 
such discussions will prove of inestimable value, 
not only to the people of our different States, but 
to our country as a whole. The West is in the 
front rank of all progressive movements and wel- 
comes the conference of Governors as a step in 
the right direction. 


Like a Christmas Tree 
By ALBERT W. GILCHRIST 


Governor of Florida 
CAN only estimate the significance and impor- 
tance of this conference of Governors by my 
experience from such a conference in the past. 

It was my good fortune to be for a week last Octo- 
ber on the steamer excursion down the Mississippi 
River. The Governors held daily conferences. Sev- 
eral elucidated the manner in which some particular 
governmental problems were solved in their respect- 
ive States, all of which was more or less interesting. 
Of the several Federal matters discussed, it was spe- 
cially interesting to me to hear the various Republi- 
can Governors discussing State rights, disputing the 
right of interference of the General Government on 
such lines. It “kinder” made me smile. In formal 
discussions of such matters in public, in Washing- 
ton, it is probable that such expressions would not 
be made. 

The result of this conference made me feel as if I 
knew the Governors and the people of the various 
States therein represented far better than I had be- 
fore. Such discussions, with the attending personal 
intercourse, naturally tend to give those participat- 
ing in them a broader nationality. 

The House of Governors will convene; there will 
be many pleasant social functions and many pleasant 
associations will be formed. Some of the Governors 
will speak; all of them will resolute. They will be- 
hold evidences of the greatness of our common coun- 
try and the evidence of the greatness of our public 
men, as displayed in the rollicking debates of the 
House and the “knot on the log’’ discussions of the 
Senate. Everything will be as lovely as a Christmas 
tree. The House will then adjourn. 


Congress Behind Public Sentiment 
By HERBERT S. HADLEY 


Governor of Missouri 


URING recent years, the development of the 
) National idea has carried with it a marked 
7 tendency on the part of the people to look to 
the National Government for the correction of all 
evils and abuses existing in commercial, industrial, 
and political affairs. The importance of the State 
Governments in the solution of such questions has 
been minimized, and, in some cases, entirely over- 
looked, although Congress has been behind, rather 
than in advance of, public sentiment upon many 
questions of national importance. The Congressmen 
are elected by the people of the different Congres- 
sional Districts, and regard their most important 
duty as looking after the interests of their respective 
districts. The United States Senators are elected 
by the Legislatures of the several States, and do not 
feel that sense of responsibility to the people that is 
incident to an election by the people. The Governors 
of the various States are elected by all of the people 
of the State, and they are more directly “tribunes of 
the people” than any other officials, either in our 
National or State Governments. These officers will 
thus give a correct expression of the sentiment of the 
people of the States upon publie questions. While 
these expressions of opinion will naturally vary ac- 
cording to the sentiments and opinions of the people 
of the various States represented, yet, on the whole, 
they will represent more of progress and more of 
actual contact with present-day problems than could 
be secured from any similar number of public offi- 
cials. And the addresses and discussions will also 
tend to mold the opinions of the people and have a 
marked influence not only upon State, but also upon 
National legislation. 
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Raiding the People’s Land 


Control of the General Land Office by the Railroads 


HE mineral and coal lands of the different 

States have been acquired by the railroads in 

the past through the same influences through 

which it is now sought to acquire the coal 
lands of Alaska, namely, the General Land Office. 
Will the present attempted steal in Alaska be car 
ried out? There is no question that it will be unless 
the public eye is kept diligently focused on Washington. 
There are some shady transactions of the past that ought 
to be borne just now clearly in mind. In one case the 
Supreme Court of the United States found that a forgery 
of public documents had been committed in an attempt 
on the part of the Southern Pacific to steal 700,000 
acres of public lands. 


Machine Controlled Appointments 


HE present Assistant Attorney-General of the In 

terior Department and the legal adviser of that 
department is Oscar Lawler. Mr. Lawler was formerly 
connected with Senator Flint’s law firm in Los Angeles. 
That firm, at the time of Senator Flint’s election, were 
attorneys for the Southern Pacific Railroad. Lawler is 
the political protégé of Judge J. W. McKinley, now chief 
attorney for the Southern Pacific in southern California. 
There is a powerful Southern Pacific machine in Cali 
fornia, so powerful that even President Roosevelt was 
compelled to defer to it. That machine controls all 
Federal appointments. 

If you will write to the War Department at Wash 
ington and ask for a list of the land-grant-aided rail 
roads, you will be informed, if precedents are followed, 
that the supply of the publication is limited and is 
intended only for distribution to railroad and steam- 
ship companies interested; but that if you will “let 
the department know what your purpose in asking for 
it is, the matter will then be given further considera 
tion.” 

One hundred and fifty-five million acres of land have 
been granted to the railroads by the Government—an 
area nearly equal to that of England and Germany 
combined. This is a low estimate. Some authorities 
place the figures at nearly two hundred million acres. 
At a nominal valuation these lands are worth $800, 
000,000. The railroads have fared better from the 
public lands than the Government itself, for they have 
grown enormously rich through these land grants. As 
a business investment our public-land system, on the 
other hand, has proved disastrous to the Government. 
Up to 1882-83, according to a writer in the “Journal of 
Economies,” the Government was out of pocket as a 
landlord over $126,000,000. 

The railroads first secured the original land-grants 
in aid of their construction. Their next step was to 
get rid of the poorer lands in these grants, and to ex 
change them for the richest prizes of the public domain 
left untouched. 

The first of these last raids made on the public lands 
by the railroads was under the act of Congress known 
as “An Act to Repeal Timber Culture Laws” and for 
other purposes, which was approved March 3, 1891. 


l forest reserves for the purpose of conserving the 
water supply. Embraced within these reserves were 
large tracts of lands previously granted by Congress in 
aid of the construction of railroads. These remained 
unsold because of their worthless character. After the 
inauguration of President McKinley there was intro 
duced in Congress a bill which provided that in 
in which land claimed in good faith was included within 
the limits of a forest reserve, the owner thereof (which 
designation included the railroads) might relinquish his 
land to the Government and select in lieu thereof a 
like tract of Government land open to settlement. This 
bill became a part of the Sundry Civil Bill, which was 
approved June 4, 1897. The words “owner thereof” were 
inserted when the bill came from the conference com- 
mittee. The original words were “any person who may 
have acquired any lawful claim’ might exchange his 


Trading Worthless Land 
NDER this act President Cleveland had established 


cases 


By P. CONNOLLY 


land. The change made it possible for the railroads to 
exchange their lands without question. Joseph G. Can- 
non was chairman of the House Committee on Confer 
ence that made this change. The railroads exchanged 
their lands for equal quantities of valuable timber 
lands, including the great forests of redwood, pine, 
and fir in the States of Washington, Oregon, Cali 
fornia, Idaho, and Montana. Millions of were 
thus acquired. 

It was originally planned to acquire in this way the 
mineral wealth of Alaska and the timber lands skirting 
the shores of Alaska’s deeper inlets and bays. Railroad 
attorneys discovered. in the summer of 1897, however, 
that when the United States acquired Alaska from 
Russia in 1867, Congress had provided, in the act estab 
lishing a government for Alaska, that the general land 
laws of the United States should not be extended over 
Alaska until otherwise provided by law. But to the 
legal brains of the railroads nothing is hard or impos 
sible. These lawyers possess often the highest kind of 
dramatie talent. Stage-settings of the most elaborate 
kind, intended to divert the public mind from the real 
work behind the scenes, have not been wanting in past 
moves. 

A widespread cry now went up that it was “a great 
wrong to the homestead settlers” to forbid them mak 
ing settlements and entries upon public lands in Alaska, 


acres 


and that the homestead laws should be extended to 
that country. A bill was introduced in Congress to 


this end. It passed the House of Representatives with 
out, apparently, any one discovering that its effect was 
to allow the land-grant railroads to grab some twenty 
to thirty millions of acres of valuable Alaska lands with 
out cost to them. When the bill came before the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands, the attention of Senator 
Allen of Nebraska, the Populist, was called to its pur- 
pose. He sueceeded in defeating the scheme. 


DBuncoed Congressmen 


N THE spring of 1897, following President McKinley's 
election, the Santa Fé Railroad Company made an at 


tempt to secure a grant from the Government of more 
than 40,000,000 acres of public land in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, the Indian Territory, Arizona, and New 


Mexico. This land had been previously granted to the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company by the act of 
Congress of July 27, 1866, upon condition that that 
company should construct a railroad from Springfield 
in the State of Missouri westerly to Albuquerque and 
to the Pacific Ocean at Ventura. The Atlantic and 
Pacific became bankrupt and failed to build the rail 
road. By an act of July 6, 1886, all of the unearned 


lands granted to this road, amounting to about 42,000, 
000 acres, were forfeited to the United States and re 


stored to settlement. Before the forfeiture the Atlantic 
and Pacifie got through Congress an act authorizing it 
to issue bonds and secure them by mortgage upon all 
of its lands. In the fall of 1896 the road was in the 
hands of a receiver, and the bonds were being foreclosed. 
A bill was introduced in Congress to enable the road to 
form a new company. One of the provisions of this bill 
provided that the new corporation so to be organized 
be granted all of the lands and rights to lands which 
were formerly granted to the Atlantic and Pacific Rail 
road Company by the act of Congress approved July 27, 
1866. The attention of one of the Senators was called to 
the fact that this act would grant to the new railroad, 
without any consideration whatsoever, the coal-fields of 


Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and New Mexico. The 
Senator expressed great surprise that he should have 
overlooked “the singular provisions” of the act. He 


would immediately, he said, see that this provision was 
stricken out of the bill. That same evening the Senate 
held a night session, and the bill was passed by unani 
mous consent in its original form. After a hard fight 
the land-grant provision was defeated in the House. 
Meanwhile the question as to the right of the Atlantic 


and Pacific Railroad Company to these 42,000,000 acres 
of land was brought before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad Company against Mingus, and was decided jy 
favor of the Government. It was held that the rail 
road had no right to any of these lands. The case jg 
reported in the United States Supreme Court Reports, 
volume 165, page 413. 
Railroad Controlled Senators 

7 ao Congress granted to the Northern Pacific Rail 

road every odd section for twenty miles on each sidd 
of its track, stretching from the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
it excluded all those lands which might be found to ba 
more valuable for mineral than for agricultural pw 
poses. Where land within the granted was 
found to be mineral, other than coal or iron, the rail 
read was given in exchange other lands in lieu, to make 
up the full complement of its grant. The Government 
appointed certain mineral land commissioners, whose 
duty it was to go over all doubtful lands and classify 
them, in order to determine which were mineral an 
which non-mineral. Under our system of Federa 
appointments these mineral land commissioners were 
selected by United States Senators, whose recommer- 
dations were accepted. In some cases the books of the 
Northern Pacific, if not destroyed, will show that that 
road—in one case while in the hands of receivers—con 
tributed money for the election of these Senators. By 
means of this classification the Northern Pacific gained 
title to large areas of valuable timber land that was 
undeniably mineral in character—securing the wealth of 


sections 


both timber and ores—while it got rid of thousands of 
acres of worthless land that was unsalable. This worth 
less land was classified as mineral, so that the railroad 


might exchange it for agricultural and timber lands of 


greater value. When the miners took steps to secure 
patents to the mines they had located, they found their 
mines classified as agricultural land and owned by the 
railroad. In one case it was discovered that the 
railroad had a contract with a third party to sel 


the land as mineral as soon as it had defeated the right 
ful claim and had the land cated a 
agricultural, 

In some cases the mineral land commissioners who had 
served the railroad so faithfully made registers 
and receivers of the local land offices. Many of th 
miners were too indigent and too helpless to carry theif 
eases to Washington, where, whether true or not, they 
believed the railroads controlled the Commissioner 0 
the General Land Office. Congress, of course, could ae 
if enough public sentiment could be aroused; but the 
was silent, and the railroads vigilant 
guard even in Congress. 


owner’s adjud 
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press were on 


An Amazing Hold-Up 
‘is Mount Rainier Forest Reserve steal best illustrate 
the devious influences of the railroads in Congres 
There were never any settlers in the Mount Rainier For 
est Reserve. It was a rough country, of burned-over anf 
logged-off tracts to a large extent. The Northern Pacifit 


land-grant within this forest reserve included, in rouné 
numbers, 1,000,000 acres. Under the act of March 2% 
1899, this company was permitted to exchange the® 


1,000,000 acres of doubtful lands for an equal numbet 
of acres of other lands “lying within any State int 
or through which the railroad of said Northern Pacifi¢ 
tailroad Company runs.” 

Under this act, by which the Mount Rainie1 
Reserve was created, the Northern Pacific has selected, i 
lieu of its doubtful lands, 100,000 acres in the State 
Washington, 120,000 acres in the State of Idaho, ane 
320,000 acres of the best timber lands in Oregon. The 
transfer gave to the Northern Pacific a clean gift 
over $30,000,000. 

Other subterfuges were resorted to by the railroads 
to acquire vast tracts of rich timber and agricultur 
lands. In one particular case in Oregon the condition 
of the land-grant required the railroad to sel] lands ¥ 
bona-fide settlers at not to exceed $2.50 an acre, and né 
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more than 160 acres to any one person. The Southern 
Pacific, which later acquired this road, sold these lands, 
pot to settlers, but to land syndicates. It claimed that 
the word “settler” meant those who had already set- 
tled on the land at the time of the grant, and not 
those who, seeking lands, came after. Sometimes the 
railroad sold to these syndicates for the maximum price 
fixed by Congress; oftener they ignored the law en- 
tirely, and sold for prices twenty times greater; but 
always they sold to themselves—for these syndicates 
were dummy syndicates—and in quantities as high as 
45,000 acres to one purchaser. 
Protests Unavailing 

FY\HESE violations of express law were carried on 
i knowingly to the local public. It seemed to them 
utter!y useless to protest. One judge died leaving sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars in bonds which were 
secured by the identical land-grants which he himself 
had upheld as legal. He rode his circuit in a private 
ear belonging to the railroad. It was impossible to 
expect that minor Government officials, no matter how 


The Uplifting 


ALT WHITMAN declared that he had discov 
ered the secret “of the making of the best 
persons.” He said that it was to “grow in 
the open air and to eat and sleep with the 


earth.” He believed that all heroic deeds were conceived 
in the open air. There he felt that he could work 
miracies himself. And after days and months spent in 


the sunshine and the breezes, he said that if a thousand 
perfect men were to appear it would not amaze him nor 
a thousand entirely beautiful women. He thought that 
it would be no bad test for philosophies and religions to 
bring them all under “spacious clouds” and along “the 
landscape and flowing currents” and set them in thei 
true relation to the universe. Theories and systems may 
look very well in leecture-rooms, but they need to be tried 
by the mountains and forests, the fields and streams. If 
they measure up to this standard, they may be trusted 
to do their share in the making of men. And so Whit 
man sang with prophetic power the “Song of the Open 
Road.” 

We are learning to-day the value of fresh air in the 


prevention and eradication of physical disease. Two 
men stood on one of the peaks of the high Alps. Below 
them the valley was dotted with great sanatoria. A 
town lay at their feet wholly given up to the fight which 
our generation is waging with the Great White Plague. 


The capital invested in the conflict there is enormous. 
The amount expended every year in that valley would 
seem incredible to an investigator. Pension, hotel, nursing 
home—the place lives to fight death. The locality has 
become known in song and story as “The Valley of the 
Great Shadow.” One of the two climbers was a physi 
cian who bears a famous name in Europe. And he said 
to his companion: “Only think that one-half of all this 
might have been saved if only these people had come 
out into the open air!” He who listened was a preacher, 
and he thought of the prevention 


Collier’s Outdoor America 


upright, would defy the wishes of chiefs of departments 
whom a wide but well-informed circle knew to be in 
league with the railroads. The openness and boldness 
of the conspiracies proclaimed the powerful influences 
behind them in Washington. President Roosevelt had 
publicly announced that any subordinate who knew 
of the wrong-doing of his chief and failed to inform 
on him was himself accessory to the crime. One faith- 
ful public official, after years of service, took this 
admonition to heart and filed a complaint in Washing- 
ton against his chief. The chief was reappointed; he 
lost his place. The punishment that afterward overtook 
Glavis was a secret warning to all against a too-scrupu- 
lous sense of public duty. The way of the General Land 
Office has been the way of a serpent on a rock. If a 
subordinate accepted the moral standards of the office, 
he received promotion. If not, he took his punish- 
ment in the loss of his place upon some trumped-up 
charge. Worse by far than the loss of the millions 
which the Government has sustained in the admin- 
istration of the Land Office is the knowledge which 
has come to its thousands of minor officials that the 


Influence of 


“Making the Best Persons!’ 
By Rev. CHARLES F. AKED, D.D. 


ture must be made. He finds his way through the dense 
woods and on to the hillside. The fairest, wildest scenes 
are peculiarly his own. Where nature has been most 
prodigal of her bounties, and where he finds himself 
supremely at home under the ample sky, there he seeks 
his prey. And he becomes a better man for finding it. 

This explains a well-known fact in connection with 
the brotherhood of the rod which always puzzles the un- 
initiated. One hears it often said of a man finely strung, 
given to impatience and—let us admit it—to irritabil 
ity: “Well, he is the last person in the world that | 
should have supposed would have patience to whip the 
stream with his flies all day long!” But that is just 


the reason! Men of the very greatest intellectual power, 


and those the most nervously organized, have proved 
themselves the most enthusiastic and skilful anglers. 
Disturbed by the merest trifle in the routine of their 
daily life, easily put out in the conflict of men and 


things, they manifest with refractory tackle, baffling 
weather, and perverse fish, the most amazing patience 
and sweet reasonableness. Again, it is not the fish or 
the fishing. It is the generous sun and the genial breezes; 
it is the calm of the noble hills, the gentle musie of the 
rippling stream, and the peace of the smiling lake. If 
vou said to one of these harassed, fretted, nervous city 
men: “Come out and save your soul,” he would be justi- 
fied in demanding: “Do you take me for a Methodist 
preacher or a Salvation Army scout?’ But the primi- 
tive man in him, older by many ages than he who has 
learned to clap a stone box down over his head and set 
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tenets of morality are a delusion, and that to be hon- 
est in the Land Department of the Government is to 
play with fire. 

The question of the disposition of our public lands 
has fixed in the past the attention of the greatest 
constitutional lawyers. It was this question that 
brought about the famous debate between Hayne and 
Webster. It was Webster who, on Plymouth Rock, said 
that the freest government would not be long acceptable 
if the tendency of the laws were to create a rapid 
accumulation of property in few hands, and te render 
the great mass of the people dependent and penniless. 


The Unforeseen 


HE land-grants to the railroads were defended at the 

time as a necessity growing out of a great public 
exigency. The railroads were to provide postal, military, 
and general transportation facilities between the oceans. 
The danger of concentration of wealth and of power was 
foreseen; but what was not foreseen was the habit of 
grasping, which, from the precedent of a great necessity, 
has become a system of established fraud. 


Outdoor Life 


We are one with our kind because we are at home with 
ourselves. Under the calmly conscious stars, in the dark, 
tangled forests, up on the eternal hills, or lulled by the 
voices of the many sounding sea passion dies. Fretful- 
ness, repining, foolish ambitions, petulance take to them- 
selves wings and fly away. 

A man grows in the open air. An English poet— 
surely the most religious of unbelievers!—pours out his 
soul in pagan prayer: 


“*Ah, once more,’ I cried, ‘ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you!” 

Who shall say that there is not practical wisdom in 
his plea, and that the fervent, effectual longing of the 
poet does not accomplish much? There is a largeness 
about nature which she shares with those who seek her 
confidence. Her works and ways are not to be meas- 
ured by small standards. Lord Salisbury once sneeringly 
told his political opponents who, in his judgment, made 
too little of the British Empire, that they should “con- 
sult large maps.” In the open air one begins to feel the 
futility of maps large and small. It is not mere bigness 
which is realized. It is greatness. A something which 
approaches sublimity becomes instinct within us. Under 
its compulsion our small measurements look ridiculous. 
The notions of our day and sect, our party labels, and 
the little things we live for and long for and fight for 
shrink into insignificance and absurdity. We begin to 
feel ashamed of our mediocrity. One discovers many 
strange things in the open air and wonders undreamed 
of in a sheltered life. But the strangest discovery made 
is that of one’s self. And the most wonderful thing is 
that a nature so big should be satisfied with prizes so 

small. It is not given to all of 
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us to feel ourselves great. A 
life in the open will at least 
prevent us being little. 

Five and twenty years 
remarkable address was deliv- 
ered by a man of science to a 
sanitary congress in Great Brit- 
ain. The title of it was strik- 
ing: “Felicity as a Sanitary 
Research.” Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson protested : 

“We shut up our young in the 
rooms of close towns; we 
shut up our men and our women 
by the millions in close shops 
and factories. Some one million 
of us in these islands who eall 
ourselves, with ignorant irony, 
the ruling classes, shut up some 
twenty-five millions of the people, 
including wives and children, in 
walled-up atmospheres, where at- 
mospheriec purity is unknown, 


ago a 


closest 


where cold and heat oppress, 
where food is whatever ean be 
got, where drink is what can 


supply a false delight for a cer- 
tain sorrow, where marriages re- 
establish misery, 
sleep is impossible, where phys- 
ical strength is so impaired that 


Ww h ere good 








and eradication of moral sick 

ness, His reflection was: What 

misery might be avoided in this 

world, what joy and peace and 

power might be won, by this 

same coming out into the light 

and ait On a day in June, 

James Russell Lowell sings, 

heaven is given away, and God 

may be had for the asking. It 

is not true of the June day only. 

Through all the year, in sunshine 

and in storm, when the cities 

choke and stifle through the air 

less night, and when slush and 

melting snow and the bitter wind 

invite all weaklings to snug up 

in their overheated rooms, there 

is that in a brave dash out be- 

neath sun or stars or icy blast 

which makes for moral manhood 

and womanhood. “In a_ house 

which is not aired and swept 

every day,” says Dr. Stockmann 

—or Ibsen for him—“within two 

or three years people lose the 

power of thinking or acting mor 

ally. Lack of oxygen enervates 

the nscience,” The emotions 

and the will, source of anti 

social or altruistic action, have 

the same need to be “aired and 

Swept The soul demands its 

Oxyg We are better husbands 

and wives, better citizens, and it may be that in this day 
of indictment even the richest of us may stand a better 
chance of keeping out of the penitentiary, because we have 
come terms with the sunshine, the fields, and the hills. 
It is the secret of the making of the best persons, 

1 yal disciple of Izaak Walton knows that the 
trout iperstition will never die. He knows it is a 
Supe tion, but he knows as well that it is too majes 
Heal him to offer it the show of violence. Whether 
It is shing he is after, or whether it is the fish, he 
knows that other victims offer him a better run for his 
mon Yet to the day of his last cast he remains con 
Vineed that trout-fishing is the only fun that’s worth 
the And as he is generally a thoughtful soul, in 


iis Way no bad philosopher, he evolves the easy explana 
fon. It is not the fish or the fishing that makes him 
SWear by the trout. It is the scenes into which the pur 
suit takes him and the conditions under which the cap 


Skating is perhaps the most generally enjoyed, as it is the most invigorating, of outdoor winter activities 


it in the midst of a million stone boxes like it called a 
city, says to him, “We go a-fishing’—and Nature does 
the rest. 

Solvitur ambulando—it is settled in walking! The 
old proverb is very modern. Our human relations are 
much more easily adjusted when the good brown earth 
beneath us and the blue skies above speak their peace 
to our worried minds. Man to man we understand each 
other better. There is more give and take about us. 
We shed our porcupinishness.. The other man is a very 
decent fellow after all. We are not consciously better 
philosophers. We have not more surely analyzed Man— 
with a capital M. We have not moralized ourselves into 
a finer appreciation of the soul that looks before and 
after. We have not deliberately schooled ourselves in 
the charity that thinketh no evil. No; but sweet and 
subtle influences have stolen into our souls; suspicion, 
anger, bitterness, contempt, combativeness, droop and die. 


a perfect body is not to be found, 
where exhaustion from work is 
the daily where in com 
pressed homes purity of mind is a thing the purest can 
scarcely maintain, where fear dominates over courage, 
where hope has no chance, and where death is so busy 
that three die to one of the more favored communities.” 

Too much of this is true of the bewildering squares 
and parallelograms of brick and stone and steel into 
which we crowd by the million in this land. The 
problem of the future is the problem of the big cities. 
“Felicity” for these masses of humankind, felicity for 
the individual who shall feel himself not only a free 
citizen of a grand country, but a free-born child of 
the universe, free of its suns and airs and life-giving 
breezes, free of its daily joy and nightly peace, will 
do more for the greatness of the American nation and 
the glory of the American flag, than hurricanes of elo- 
quence on the Fourth of July and tempests of cheers 
in a party convention. This is the seeret of the “mak- 
ing of the best persons.” 


cross, 











































































































































































































































Collier’s Outdoor America 


The Bison Comes Back to His Own 


The New National Bison Range and Herd 


Y A fortunate combination of influences, the 
loss of the Pablo bison herd to Canada is now 
destined to be made good through the purchase 
and establishment of the Montana national 

bison herd, all done within one year and nine months 
from the time the plan was first adopted by the Bison 
Society. To provide the range, Congress appropri- 
ated $43,000. The society raised $10,560 by subscrip- 
tion, and purchased from the C. E. Conrad estate 
thirty-four fine bison. The Forestry Bureau built the 
enclosure with twenty-one miles of wire fence. Strange 


to relate, with the exception of Chicago, St. Paul, 
Missoula, Kalispell, Los Angeles, and a_ scattering 


vote elsewhere, the West beyond Pittsburg was apa- 
thetic in the matter of contributing aid. My natal 
city of Indianapolis could not be cajoled, coerced, or 
even bribed into subscribing $1; and my stepmother 
State of Iowa yielded a grand total of exactly $6 to 
the national bison fund. 


Saving the Remnant 


‘OR twenty years friends of the bison cast long- 
E ing eyes on the Allard-Pablo semi-wild herd as 
it roamed free, unfed, and uncared for. Six years ago 
Dan Beard, then editor of “Recreation,” seriously 
started a movement for its purchase by Congress, and 
President Roosevelt made such a recommendation to the 
Sixtieth Congress; but it remained to the Bison So 
ciety to save a remnant of bison life after Canada had 
bought the splendid Pablo herd from under the nose of 
Congress. 

Early in September, 1909, F. H. Kennard of Boston, 
Mr. Clark .Williams, and the writer, the Bison Society’s 
Committee on Purchase, journeyed to Kalispell, Mon 
tana, at the north end of the Flathead Valley, and 
there inspected the beautiful herd of ninety-two bison 
owned by the C. E. Conrad estate, and managed by Mrs. 
Alicia D. Conrad, executrix. In that herd there neve 
has been a cross with domestic cattle, and not one drop 
of impure blood ever has entered it. It was singularly 
free from aged and useless stock, and the female sex was 
so strongly represented that in our final purchase we 
were conceded twenty-two females to twelve males! This 
was a stroke of good fortune such as we had not dared 
to hope for. We selected thirty-four animals, ranging 
in age from eighteen months to six years, but including 
no calves of 1909. Along with our purchase came the 
finest bull of the Conrad herd, “Kalispell Chief,” and 
the best breeding cow, both gifts of the Conrad estate. 
A heifer calf that had been sent up by Charles Good- 
night of Texas, as his gift, brought the total number 
of bison ready for immediate delivery up to thirty-seven 
head. with ten more to come from other sources later on. 

On October 11 Warden 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


President American Bison Society 


the king of the herd; and this is Mrs. Conrad’s descrip- 
tion of the operation: 

“The big gate of the chute quietly swings open, then 
shuts, and the grandest buffalo in the West stands alone 
—fearless, confident, sure of his friends and of himself. 
For forty minutes he thought it over, not sulking, it 
was plainly to be seen, just thinking it out as he walked 
about the narrow enclosure. Finally he made up his 
mind and went into the crate on a run, as if he had 
said to himself: ‘Well, here goes! I'll see it through!’ 
It was lucky for us that the bars held. 

“Then came a very different proposition,” continues 
Mrs. Conrad’s letter. “It concerned the handsome young 
bull you selected as your ‘understudy’ to ‘Kalispell 
Chief,’ to take the leadership in case anything should 
happen to him. For the last two years—in fact, ever 
since he has grown up—he has been jealous of the 
master, rebellious, whipped by the older animal when- 
ever he considered it necessary, but tolerated when he 
was good. 

“For three hours he raged, charging the great gate 
three times, breaking it down, leaping like a mad thing, 
furious at this circle of quiet, determined men. At 
last he rushed into the erate, was shut in, and stood 
in sullen silence while being rolled into the car. The 
lesson will stay with him. He has tried his utmost 
strength and failed, and niow I think he never again will 
try to destroy a fence and escape.” 


The Richest Grazing Grounds 


( NE bull lay down in the chute, and utterly re 

fused to rise and go into the erate under his 
own steam. He was finally roped, dragged into the 
crate by ropes and pulleys, and when the door shut 
behind him he leaped high up with a tremendous crash, 
smashing the top bars of the crate. But for the iron 
clamps he might have eseaped. As it was, he lifted 
up his voice in « mighty bellow, then settled down 
to fight his crate from Kalispell clear through to 
Ravalli. 

Says Mrs. Conrad: “The crate reached Ravalli with 
two big chains around it; and then they simply took 
the pieces of the crate from about him and let him go. 
There was not enough crate left to open.” 

The thirty-seven bison reached Ravalli on the night 
of Saturday, October 16; on the 17th they were un 
loaded at the new switch in the south side of the 
range, two and one-half miles west of Ravalli station. 
In the unloading there was no mishap. As the crates 


plain that spreads southward, between the creek ang 
the pyramidal hills, shows traces of former beauty ang 
also of grass; but at present its grass is thin from the 
grazing of range cattle and horses that henceforth wij 
know it no more. It will now have a good rest; ang 
in two years’ time its grass mantle will once more 
become luxuriant. 

At the extreme northwestern corner the wardep’s 
house is to be erected—eleven miles, as the road r 
from Ravalli and six from Dixon, both stations on the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 


Fashioned by a Master 


OUTHWARD from the northwestern corner of the 

range the road bowls along over the level valley 

of the Flathead River, with the stream a mile or legs 

toward the west. The interior pyramid looms just 

the same as before, but every inch of the western slope 
is well grassed. 

To inspect the southern side of the range, it is neces. 
sary to cross the Jocko River and the railway and driye 
up the narrow valley. From the northern bank of the 
river the range rises steep and high, and along the entire 
southern front there is not one fair site for a house and 
barn on reasonably level ground. 

The southern faces of two or three of the interior 
peaks are covered from base to summit with a thin 
sprinkling of pine timber. In one spot the range crosses 
the Jocko River in order to reach a switch that has 
been specially built for the undertaking; and it wags 
there that the nucleus herd was unloaded and set free 
on October 17, 1909. 

Even from the comfortable seats of a mountain wagon 
the new bison range is highly impressive; but the real 
way to see its beauties is to take a saddle-horse up into 
the range, or climb on foot to the top of on of the 
central peaks, for the game is worth it. While my 
fellow conspirator, Mr. F. H. Kennard, and Warden 
Andrew R. Hodges rode on horseback throughout the 
interior, I left Ravalli on foot, and in one hour and 
nineteen minutes had climbed to the top of Piney Crown, 
the peak that is nearest to the station. The grass of the 
upper half of the ascent was so luxuriant and rich it 
impeded my progress; and the joke of it is that this is 
no joke at all! 

To the eye the whole interior of that range is as 
smooth on the surface as if it had once been plowed 
and harrowed and seeded down by a good farmer. Ridge 
after ridge and valley after valley is rounded off in 
every outline, like a huge rolling lawn, and the whole 
prospect is smoothly carpeted—no, matted is the word— 
with a vast buff-colored mat of bunch-grass. Around the 
tops of the peaks, and on the southern front, there is 

just enough pine and 





Hodges of the National 
jison Range reported 
in person to Mrs. Con- 
rad at Kalispell with ‘ / 
the news that the range at. 
fence had been finished 
and the range was ready 
to receive the herd. On 
October 12 the bison 
purchase and the three 
gifts were driven to the 
stockyards of the Great 
Northern Railway, and 
in the presence of many 
interested parties, in 
eluding a photographer, 
the business of cutting 
out, erating, and load 
ing the Montana na- 
tional bison herd began. 
While Mrs. Conrad and 
her son stood on the 
bridge directing the 
operation, the bison 
boys and cowboys of 
the Conrad outfit rode 
into the corrals and cut 
out the candidates. 
Without any noise or 
shouting—which is ab 
solutely forbidden in 
handling the Conrad 
herd—each animal was 








spruce timber to fur- 
nish a beautiful dark- 
green setting for the 
square miles of rich 
pasture that God made 
especially for the Mon 
tana bison herd 

From the summit of 


Piney Crown—not the 
highest of the peaks, 
but by no means a low 


one—the environment of 
the bison 
on a totally new aspect. 
The first thing you no- 


range takes 


tice is that the glorious 
sky-pasture under your 
eet is unique in the 
series of landscapes that 
circle before you. 

A few miles away, 
eastward, rise the steep 
and frowning crags of 
the Mission Mountains. 
On the south, and very 
near at hand, across the 
Joecko River, rises an 
other lofty mountain 
barrier. West of the 


Flathead and north of 








driven singly into the 
corral that communi 
cated with the loading 
chute. From the first it had been agreed that, in order 
to deliver the herd at the new range without excitement, 
without chasing, and without exhaustion, it would be 
best to crate each animal separately and ship by rail. 


Taking Out the Chief 


blige chute of a railway cattle-yard is a long, narrow 
eafion with wooden walls, sloping upward rather 
steeply, and ending in the open door of a cattle-car. The 
plan of the crating operation was simple and, as a rule, 
quickly effective. A crate was placed in the middle of 
the chute; the sliding door at the outward end of the 
box was lifted high and carefully poised for a quick 
drop. An animal specially fitting the crate was then 
cut out from the bunch, driven into the chute, driven 
on into the crate, and shut in with a bang. After that 
the crate was hauled and shoved into the stock-car and 
settled in its place. 

The first animal to be crated was “Kalispell Chief,” 


The Montana National Bison Herd Being Driven at Sunrise, October 12, to the Yards at Kalispell for Shipment 


were opened the bison backed out of them, looked about 
for a moment, saw their Paradise Regained looming up 
on the farther side of the Jocko River, splashed .across 
the stream, and climbed up into their new home. 

The American people have thus become owners in 
perpetuity of what I believe to be the richest and the 
most beautiful grazing grounds ever trodden by bison 
hoofs. I have seen the best portions of the American 
great buffalo plains all the way from the Texas Pan 
handle to the Sweet Grass Hills of northern Montana, 
and for abundance of rich grass, pure water, winter 
shelter, picturesque interior, and picturesque surround 
ings, the Montana National Range is absolutely beyond 
compare. 

About five miles from Ravalli you enter the range 
through a wire gate and, bearing northwestward across 
a plain, come in a mile and a half to Mission Creek, 
wherein a clear stream a hundred feet wide swiftly glides 
between two narrow fringes of timber and bushes. The 





Mission Creek rise more 
mountains, until the 
sides of the vast amphi- 
theater are complete. 


Now, all of these sur 
rounding mountainsides 


are precipitous, rugged, barren of grazing grounds and 
from base to summit almost wholly clothed with mantles 


of evergreen timber. Within this high circle of green 
mountains sits the smooth, brown bison pasture, like a 
ripe chestnut in the heart of an open burr. 

An Ideal Refuge 
| F OUR peaks had been made rugged and rough, if the 


surface had been sterile gravel, or if the pla had 
been covered with timber in lieu of bunch-grass, We 
would have there no bison range; but the conditions are 
more than right. They are ideal. I can not conceive 
how any range for semi-wild game animals can possibly 
be more perfect or more beautiful to the eye thar this. 


It contains 18,521 acres, which is about 29 square miles, 
and it can support 1,500 bison, 500 antelope, 100 deer, 
and 100 elk, all of which in good time will, we trust 
be seen there busily engaged in perpetuating their re 
spective spec ies 
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The Point of View in Photogra 


A Suggestion to Amateur Practitioners With the Camera 





HE other day I was 
looking over a col- 
lection of portraits 


by an amateur 
photographer. All the sit- 
ters were holding their 


chins haughtily, or aspir- 
ingly or inquiringly in the 
air. There was a general 
emphasis of chin and small 
cranial development; at 
least this was the first 
impression to be gathered 
from the collection. 

Now, none of the sitters 
really did have his chin in 
the air. The fact was, of 
course, that the camera had 
usually been placed on a 
table or low stand—a posi- 
tion convenient enough for 
the photographer, but not 
at the level of the photog- 
rapher’s eyes when he was 
saying: “Very good—hold 
that for a moment!”—and, 
what was more, far below 
the level of the sitter’s 
head. 

Let me take that collec 
tion of portraits — there 
were, too, many clever out- 
door snapshots in the group 

as a text for a few en 
tirely respectful remarks 
on this matter of point of 
view—the camera’s point of view. 

After all, it is the ecamera’s point of view that counts. 
The eye discriminates (maybe) and selects. The camera 

















can not say: “Old chap, I am not seeing what you are 
seeing.” It simply winks and fastens the image impar 
tially its retina, the film or dry plate. A very large 


proportion of photographs by amateurs, indoors and out, 
seems to be made without thought for this simple circum 
stance Indeed, there is an impression to be received 
from photographs of a view-point which is not that of the 


eve at all. This would not be important if the result 
was, like the thing you often get in the shop, something 
just as good. It is not just as good. It is in particular 
not just as good whenever the picture has been arranged, 
when t figure or head has been posed ; for after the eye 


has made judgment it will not do to accept an entirely 
different arrangement, and every inch of difference be 
tween the position of the eye and the position of the 
lens when it is presumed to record the impression of the 
eye, makes for a definite difference of arrangement. It 
is odd that the photographer using the hand camera 
should observe the defect time after time without 
ing the reason for the disparity, or without even think 


ouess 


ing of effect as representing a disparity. 
Tell the Story 
TINHE camera nowadays is so much more portable, so 
much more convenient in construction, than it ever 
vas before, and all the processes that belong to the sci 


entific side of picture-making have been so ingeniously 
simplified, that it is than ever before to 


neglect those little personal precautions and discrimi 


also easier 


nations which belong even to those simplest pictorial 
things which do not aspire to be “art.” 

Pardon me I did not mean to mention art. The 
term usually frightens or annoys those who believe that 
they only want records of fact. But now that I have 
stumbled upon the term let me say a word—a paragraph 
—by way of suggesting that with whatever prejudice 


against some theoretical idea of “art,” you can not com 
municate facts without using art. 


sua] JO pear] 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 


thing is the art part. The scientist may be all science 
when he is determining a fact, but he has to use an art 
to tell you about it. 

I think that we must admit, therefore, that even a hur- 
ried snapshot may have some art in it—that is, some 
intention, whether we think of calling this element art 
or not. If you are going to make the most hurried 
snapshot portrait you will wish to get the right light 
on the subject, which you do by moving the subject or 
by placing your camera. An infinite variety of expres- 
sions may be given to a face by the direction and the 
quality of the light. The moment you exercise a choice 
you are using art. 

The choice of the point of view is the beginning of 




















Two View-Points of a Boy's Head 


In both pictures the pose was the same, and the 
eyes followed the same direction. The difference in 
result was brought about by the level of the lens 
as indicated in the margin by the black stars 


things. You will always have some choice, though it be 
only the range of the arms. At close quarters every 
inch of difference in camera position will make a real 
difference in result, sometimes a vital difference. The 
process begins with what the eyes see. It ends with 
what the If you look at your subject from 
a standing position and hold your kodak twenty inches 
lower than the eyes, it is the camera’s view-point that 
prevails. You may look up under the chin of your tall 
friends and down upon the top hair of your short friends. 
Pictorial fairness to each might seem to demand a view 
on his own level. If your tall friend and your short 
friend are standing together you might at least start 
fairly by having the camera high enough for the shorter 
one. If you have any choice of a pose, do not have the 
face lifted unfavorably high. Favor the camera just as 
the sculptor favors the spectator in designing his figure 
for a high place. 

In short, if you wish under any ciicumstances to pho- 
tograph what your eyes see, place your lens as near as 
possible in the position of your eyes. If you have set 
your camera in position and wish to see what the lens 
is seeing, there is only one way, unless you are using 
the ground glass, or are watching the finder very closely 

place your eyes on the lens level. That this precaution 
is commonly neglected is shown in the prevalence of 
photographs that suggest mural designs for a ceiling. 


lens sees, 
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From the Baby’s Point of View 


I have spoken of the effect on the record of the head. 
A camera held or placed too low exaggerates the pro- 
portions of the body. In a seated figure, the head in 
general is made to look small, and if the hands are in 
range there is an excellent chance that they will get 
more than their share of attention. Under any circum- 
stances a wise photographer avoids having the sitter’s 
hands any nearer the camera than he can help. 

The most trying case of all is possibly that of a per- 
son sitting comfortably back in an armchair, for ex- 
ample, with the hands, quite naturally and excusably, 
well forward on the arms. 


The Eye Level 
wr a studio cafhera, operated for a distance of 


twelve feet or so, the matter might not be so serious, 
but with the hand camera and its wide angle lens, and 
used at close quarters, the chance that the hands will be 
vast and the head remote and small is very great indeed. 
To place the camera too low is to invite disaster. 

A face photographed from a low view-point invariably 
looks aloof. On the eye level it is more likely to look 
intimately present. 

And yet there can be no hard and fast rule. Lower- 
ing the view-point will make a short person look taller 
than he really is. The painters often use the lower view- 

















An Injustice to the Donkey 


point, even for a seated figure, to give an effect of dis 
tinction. But his pose is regulated accordingly, and he has 
privileges of modification not open to the photographer. 
The rule is just as loose for landscape and genre pic- 
tures as for portraits. A low view-point will exaggerate, 
if this is desirable, the height of foreground objects in 
their relation to the background. The photographer may 
choose to do as the painter does when he lifts 

















his figure high against the landscape. In the 
case of children’s figures it is necessary to re- 
member their height and to bring the camera 
to a level favorable to them. There often is 
occasion to bring the camera close to the ground, 
as in the case of pictures of animals. If the 
point of the picture is to be the beauty of re 
flection in water, the effect may be heightened 
by holding the camera much lower than if the 
scene in general were the purpose. 


Level of Lens + 


Range of Opportunity 


T IS impossible to consider view-point without 

considering also composition—the structural 
part of a picture. But this is too large a sub- 
ject to discuss here. Just one hint: The pho 
tographer can not change the lines of a scene 
except by moving his camera. He can not em 
phasize except by focus, lighting and trimming 
away in his print. But he has a great range of 
opportunity, as may be seen in the superb art 
photographs of recent years. 

If he wishes to advance in saying things 
through his pictures, if he wishes to learn how 








If ten persons, sent to photograph a clump of 
trees or a group of people, brought back iden 
tical results. we should know that photography 
Was simplv a science. But if we should be able 
to say at once, this is by Steiglitz, this is by 
Kuehn, and so on, we should know that pho 
logray is also an art, for every form of pet 
sonal expression is in some degree an art. The 
art pa of a picture is the artist’s part, how 
ever much or little, however carefully or quickly 
it ma e done. So that if you say, “I don’t 
want ‘art’ in these pictures; I want just a 
good ar memorandum of the facts, that | 
May remember the person or the place as I 
found them,” I should have to ask you how you 
are going to leave out the art. You can not e& 
leave t art without leaving out all intention = | 
The s ene from the bridge, the trees from the a» | 
train indow, the kaleidoscope of the city =| 
street e pictorial souvenir of the baby’s first 3 | 
steps se frankly recorded facts have a value * 
and ; arm in themselves, with the least pos +) 
sible ment of comment. The fact so fre } 
quent forgotten is that personality can not 
Wholly be left out, and that art may and must = 
be expressed even in the making of the plainest 
reeor [It is good art to tell a thing in the 
simp and clearest way, to speak to the eye 
80 th the story may be readily understood 


It is bad art to distort, to belittle that which 
should be big, to give false impressions, to em 
Phasize the wrong point. The way of telling a 


in the frame. 


Two “Portraits of a Lady” 


In the picture on the left the camera was placed on a table, and the 
trimming of the print dwarfs the figure by placing the head too low 
In the picture on the right the lens was nearer the eye 
level, and the print is more favorably trimmed. 


The pose and eye 
direction were precisely the same in every respect in each picture 


to transform a “view” into a picture, if he 
wishes to enlarge the story-telling power of his 
work, let him study the great draftsmen and 
painters rather than other photographs. In 
other words, let him study the work of men who 
are unhampered by the limitations of a lens, if 
he wishes to equip himself for making the lens 
tell more than it ever has before. 
































































































































































































































































































































































Collier’s Outdoor America 


The American Race-Horse 


What He has Done in 1909—At Home and Abroad 


HE year 1909 has been 
the racing world. The fact that racing has 
managed to exist with the cream of Ameri- 
can horses racing in Europe in itself speaks 

In all, about one hundred and twenty horses 
of the best blood America could produce were sent 
over. Of those which had raced as two-year-olds and 
three-year-olds in this country, and could 
therefore be regarded as matured Ameri- 
can stock, about twenty went to England. 
These were the best we had to offer, in- 
cluding Colin’ by Commando - Pastorella, 
never beaten as a two-year-old and winner 
of all the long line of rich two-year stakes, 
also winning the Withers as a three-year- 
old. There was also sent Fair Play, a 
three-year-old by Mr. August Belmont’s 
great sire Hastings-Fairy Gold, a_ horse 
running second to Colin in the Withers 
and the Belmont, beaten only a neck in 
the latter race. Ballot also went to Eng- 
land, half an English horse, being by the 


very interesting in 


volumes. 


fleet miler Voter, who was sired in Eng 
land and brought to this country to be 
foaled. Ballot was a five-year-old, a win 


ner of the Suburban Handicap, and most 
of the rich aged events, Colin and Fair Play 
being each four years old. 
Best Three-year-old 

FINHE best three-year-old to go over was 

Sir Martin, a horse which I believed 
would win the English Derby, and which 
I still believe would have won but for in 
terference. He was by Ogden-Lady Sterling, 
and was the best two-year-old we had in 
1908, winning all the great two-year-old 
races. 

Priscillian, by Hastings-Priscilla, was a 
four-year-old sent over. He was not started 
as a two-year old, but as a three year-old in 
this country had an unbeaten record of eight races, car 
rying very high weight, beating everything in the handi 
caps and “over-nights,” Priscillian, most unfortunately, 
not being entered in any of the classics. 

These were the cream of the American horses sent to 


Europe, and the campaign was an utter failure. Fast- 
breaking, record-making horses, like Ballot and Pris 


cillian, could never get to the front, not even for tie 
first furlong. ‘This fact negatives at once the argument 
that the American horses were overweighted in England 
They may have been rather heavily penalized, but no 
rational weight could keep a fast-running horse from 
being in front some part of the first furlongs. Superior 
speed on the part of competitors was the true cause. 
Our horses won none of the principal events. 

Mediant, by imp. Meddler-Ballantrae, won the Foam 
and one or two other good races as a two-year-old, and 
was one of the three-year-olds sent to Europe. He is to 
day the most promising American horse in Europe. 


The 


XCEPT for small boats, fewer American sailing 
yachts were built in 1909 than in any other 
year since the Civil War. No large schooners 
were launched, and only one racing 

more than 40 feet water-line. Compensation for this 

negative showing was provided, however, by enthusiastic 
handling of small yachts in club regattas, matches, and 
ocean races. Through the vigorous sporting spirit thus 
expressed, American yachting for 1909 saved its face 

The every-day sort of boat was never more actively 

sailed; many a good old “has-been” took on new youth; 

numerous small yachts of difrerent sorts—knockabouts, 
cats, dories—were built in one-design classes and raced 
persistently. 

In the German-American match—the chief interna 
tional races of the year, sailed for the President Taft 
Cup and other prizes—small-yacht construction and 
handling were to be seen in a degree of excellence unex 
celled in this or any other country. Germany sent three 
of its best sonder (special) class boats, which were met 
the first week in September off Marblehead by three 
boats built under German rules in this country. The 
Taft Cup was won by Joyette of New York, owned by 
William H. Childs. The races were important to Ameri 
can yachting for these reasons: they demonstrated that 
an international match can be won under the challenger’s 
rules, without friction; that when properly conducted 
such a match makes for a better understanding between 
the countries concerned; that in building to a foreign 
measurement rule for sailing in home waters American 
designers have no difficulty in producing winning boats. 


sloop of 


Club Racing Active 


NLUB racing for all types of boat, except the larger 
classes, was never more active than in 1909. In Lareh 
mont week, for example, there were 511 starters 
in five races. In its midsummer series the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Marblehead had 118 starters daily. 
Catboat-sailing—the least expensive sort of yachting 
—experienced a genuine revival. In Massachusetts Bay 
a large cat class, now seven years old, set the pace with 
hard racing. Narragansett and Barnegat 
jays varied home racing with an inter-bay match, two 


race 


a seasons 





By WILF. P. POND 
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King James, the Notable American-bred, Head of the Four-year-old Division 


While he did not win any classics, he undoubtedly showed 
high quality, and was one of the few highly bred horses 
sent over which made good. His sire being imp. Meddler, 
he is half English in breeding. 

Some of the American two-year-olds in England did 
well, notably Harry Payne Whitney’s Whisk-Broom, by 
Broomstick-Audience, beaten a short neck by Lemberg in 
the Middle Park Plate, and winning the Prince of Wales’ 
Plate at York. He is probably the third best two-year 
old in England to-day, ranked only by Neil Gow and 
Lemberg. Top o’ the Morning, by Hamburg-Morningside, 
started in nine races and was only once worse than third, 
and it was this good work that placed the American 
trainer, Jack Joyner, fifth on the winning trainers’ list, 
with thirty races won by eighteen horses. 

Fitz Herbert was undoubtedly the “horse of the year.’ 
He is by Ethelbert, that wonderfully good horse of Mr. 
Perry Belmont’s, his grandsire being imported Eothen. 
The dam of Waldo is Morganatic, by Emperor, a stout 


Year in Yac 


The Small Boat to the 
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“Joyette”"—Winner of the President Taft Cup in the Sun- 
der class international match and the crack of the year 








American line, and the colt is a truly magnificent. spegj. 
men, capable of going any distance, under any weight, 
He is three years old and won the Pocantico Stakes, the 
Broadway, the Advance, the Delhi, the Jerome, the Sub. 
urban Handicap, and the Realization Stakes, this latter 
being the veritable crown of the three-year-old division, 


English Times Faster 


oe JAMES is the “American” horse of the year, 

and he heads the four-year-olds and upward. He 
does not trace to imported blood within two generations, 
as do about eighty-five per cent of our thoroughbreds, 
but traces on both sire and dam side 
back, through Himyar, to the grand old 
Alarm blood. He won the Metropolitan and 
the Suburban Handicaps, and a number of 
other important races, always carrying his 
full weight and going the long distances jn 
the best of company. Unfortunately, he jis 
fearfully troubled with rheumatism. Jack 
Atkin, by the English horse Sain-E] Salada, 
and Sir John Johnson, by Isidor, who is by 
the English horse. Amphion-Isis, proved the 
best weight-carriers. 

The failure of American horses in Eng. 
land appears to be due to a mistaken idea 
of their quality. We insist upon the fabled 
“World’s Records” that our newspapers 
headline, not wishing to be told these are 


misnomers, that English “times” are much 
faster, and that English times are made on 
grass. Of the thirteen racing distances from 
four furlongs to three miles, England holds 


nine records, America three, and France only 
one. In addition to this, the English are 
still training on the old method of slowly 
building up sinew and tendon by systematie, 
slow, hard work. We are training by what 
has been aptly termed the “tense-muscle” 
method. The result appears in a magnificent 


army of cripples retired in their second or 
third racing year—Domino, The Parader, Mesmerist, 
Meltonian, First Water, Sysonby, Peter Pan, Colin, Celt, 


Commando, and the long list of recent years. We have 


been breeding from one or two generations of dis 
ability, and have erippled the product about its 
third racing year. Consequently there seems little 


hope of England desiring our blood for reinfusing her 
stock. 

Had we horses to offer that had won in England like 
the American Parole, Foxhall, Llroquois, Preakness, 
trained under old-fashioned methods, the tables would 
probably be turned. 


An Unwise Policy 


AS [T is, we must still continue to buy the best we can, 
breed undoubtedly fast horses, and then cripple 
them before completing the third or fourth year. With 
that awful record of disability, no sane country will 
import thoroughbred stock from the United States. 


t * 

boats to a y waters. Narragansett Bay 
Toledo, Ohio, built a large class of small cats and 
raced them for a cup presented by President Taft 

Races for challenge cups stimulated local interest at 
various points. The Chicago Yacht Club won the Lipton 
Cup for the Lakes. The Lakewood Yacht Club of Cleve: 
land lost a challenge cup for eighteen-footers to Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The Quincey Yacht Club lost the Quiney 
Cup to the Boston Yacht Club, there being four chal 
lengers, of the sonder class. San Francisco defended its 
perpetual challenge cup. San Diego did the same. In 
Puget Sound a keen international match between Van- 
couver and Seattle for the Alexandra trophy ended in 
a dispute over rules. There were no races for the Sea 
wanhaka or the Canada Cup. 

Cruising with sail-power alone fell off in 
long-distance racing, combining the excitement o 
petition with the substantial benefits of cruising—expe 
rience in seamanship and navigation—reached a high 
degree of popularity, and had an equal share with small 
boat sailing in keeping the sport in a healthy condition, 
and with helping it hold its own against the aggressive 
advance of power-yachting. Not less than a dozen such 
races were sailed, over courses ranging from 100 to 670 
long. The bulk of the were small 
yachts, which a few years before would have been see 
racing only on club courses near the shore. 


side, in Jersey 


won, 


1909, but 
com- 


miles contestants 


Small Boats Lead 


: example of the smaller classes acted as a 
a few owners of larger yachts, who also hea: 


pur on 
d for 
blue water. The result was prime sport, reaching 16 
zenith in the sailing race to Bermuda, one of t most 
closely contested deep-water races on record, 

The lesson of this race was the most significant of the 
season’s sport, in these days of complicated measure! t 
rules and the frequent and grave misunderstandings thal 
arise from their application. The yachts were rated bj 
the simplest of all methods, on overall length. ‘There 
is no chance for trouble under such a rule. 

Three of the five contestants sailed a 
The schooner Amorita, fourteen years old, establi hed & 
record for a sailing yacht between New York and “the 


roaring race. 
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yexed Bermoothes,” of 78 hours 19 minutes for 670 
The schooner Margaret finished but two minutes 
pehind her. Amorita lost on allowance, but her speed 
record stands. In a matter of two days after finishing 
she started on a 3,000-mile voyage, via the St. Lawrence, 
to Chicago. There she entered a 370-mile race to Maci- 
nae, finishing five minutes ahead 


miles. 
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more in open water. A race for its large vessels was 
given from Glen Cove to Newport, 111 miles, 16 yachts 
starting, July 7; its annual regatta was sailed around 
Block Island, a superior ocean course of 52 miles. There 
were 9 starters. The club’s annual cruise in August 
was to Bar Harbor, the longest run being from Vine- 


America 


23 





spars and gear in a single night demonstrated that the 
average large American yacht, as rigged for racing 
and ae cruising, is not a dependable seagoing 

vessel, 
In the club’s racing off Newport the largest sloops 
were the sixty-five-footers Istalena, Aurora, and Win- 
some. All from Herreshoff’s 





of her nearest competitor. Taken 5 
as a whole, on salt water and 
fresh, Amorita’s record was the 
pest of the year, and a credit to 
her veteran designer, A. Cary 
Smith, as well as to her owner, 
Dr. W. L. Baum of Chicago, who 
showed that a fresh-water sailor 
ean drive his ship as hard as the 
toughest ‘salt. The yacht sailed 
under the handicap of old can 
yas and a heavy engine, recently 
installed. 
Healthful Signs 

HOUGH the Bermuda race 

was the classic event of the 
year, there Was some snappy sail- 
ing in the long races nearer home. 
One of the best was the annual 





race of the New York Athletic 
Club, down the Sound to Block 
Island. 100 miles. This had 41 
starte! The winner was Nutmeg 
—a sil pery “sled” from Boston, 
of 22 feet waterline—which cov- 
ered t course under 12 hours. 

July 31 there was started off 
Sea Gate a race around Long 
Island, 210 miles to New Rochelle. 
There were 13 starters. Nutmeg 
again won, her time being 42 
hours. On finishing she headed 
east for New Bedford, 150 miles away, where she arrived 
in time to enter a race of 125 miles to Montauk and 
Newp< which she won. This boat was sailed, chiefly 
by her owner, A. C. Jones, more than 3,000 miles, racing 
and cruising, between May and October. Her record is 
typical of the season’s achievements in this phase of 
the sport. 

In a different quarter there were also healthful signs. 
The N York Yacht Club, under an active commodore, 


Arthur Curtiss James, made a serious effort to. sail once 


Good Rules Follow Good Manners 


HE first National Legislative Convention at Wash 

ington next month an effort to put 
before the country the urgency of uniform auto- 
mobile laws. 

None will doubt the excellence of the endeavor 
question the need of uniformity in provisions regulating 
speed, licenses, yet in the deportment of those who 
drive automobiles is uniformity of a higher grade needed 


expresses 


or 
ete. ; 


even more sorely . 


This is not eaptious criticism. It is a deliberate, even 
tempered statement of fact, patent to all who at one 
time or another find themselves on the roads of the 
count. and it is the one thing above all others that 
has created the enmity of the people of the wayside for 
the automobile—in literal fact, it is what has made uni 
formity of laws an impossibility. So long as boorish 
ness and caddish disregard for the comfort—not to say 
rights of others is the hall-mark of the average auto 


mobile driver, cooperation in the making of fair and 
uniform laws will be impossible. And cooperation 


absolut 





ly éssential. 

The American Automobile Association, the Automo 
bile Club of America, and the National Convention 
may talk their heads off in assembly from Washing 
ton to Los Angeles, but they can’t get the ear of the 
people until they give some attention to their un 
doubted grievances—and without the help of the people 
no laws will be made. These automobile convention- 
movers are not getting at the root of things. Stop the 
outrageous conduct of the average chauffeur. Let the 
slogan be first uniform good manners, and then we shall 
have no difficulty in securing uniform laws. Instead of 
the Automobile Club sending out scouts to warn illegally 
speed members of concealed spotters, it will better 
help { case to discipline such members rather than to 
abet them in breaking laws. 


Like Master, Like Man 


on foot are none too heaven 


UR manners 
nows, but in the automobile they are execrable. 
lo invite good manners and an observance of the 


good, 





rules the road are the two most important uniformi 
Hes that automobile organizations can encourage. How 
often d how many of us have been the indignant spec 
tator that porcine person who speeds his car through 
the | d mud-pools of the street corner, spraying pedes 
trian ithin a radius of a dozen feet! In the eyes of 
this of driver, the pedestrian has no rights; he 
seem regard his duty toward mankind fulfilled by a 
rane blast from his horn, at sound of which everybody 
must t off the face of the earth. 

Nc the responsibility for such conduct in most cases 
Tests on the owner of the automobile, for as a general 
rule chauffeur reflects the spirit of his employer. 
No chauffeur splatters mud over people waiting at the 
CTOss unless his employer permits that kind of con 
duet. The chauffeur is often made the scapegoat—but 
he drives the car according to the desires of the owner. 

Fri my own observation, the flagrant violations of 





The Big Yacht of 1909 Was the Fourteen-year-old “Amorita”—She made a roaring race to Bermuda and 
then sailed to Chicago via the St. Lawrence River, where she won a three-hundred-mile race in record time 


yard Haven to Portland, 152 miles: In rounding Cape 
Cod the yachts.ran into a northeast blow, which scat- 
tered them. One lost a man, swept by a wave from her 
deck. Bowsprits, gaffs, and topmasts were carried away. 
One sloop was dismantled and was towed to Boston. The 
racing schooner Queen got into Marblehead, great diffi- 
culty having been experienced in steering her. Others 
harbored at Gloucester or Provincetown. A few reached 
Portland, where the squadron eventually reassembled. 
The scattering of the yachts and the havoe played with 


he View-Pol 


chauffeurs are failure to signal in overtaking and pass- 
ing a car or in coming to a cross-road; utter disregard 
of pedestrians, covering them with dust or showering 
them with mud. 

Nothing so quickly and surely indicates the quality of 
the owner as the appearance and the deportment of his 
chauffeur; the chauffeur slouching in his seat like an 
exhausted tramp after a night on a park bench is a 
significant revelation as to that manége. 


Advance Thought in Massachusetts 


S TO the regulation of motor vehicles, the new law 
AY of Massachusetts, which goes into effect with this 
_ month, shows evidence of having been carefully 
prepared and is infinitely in advance of any other State 
to date. Several provisions of this law are worthy the 
attention of all legislators, the most important 
that which provides for a punishment of two hundred dol 
lars’ fine and six months in jail for racing on the high 
way, or running an automobile recklessly, or attempting 
to escape after injuring a person. And the next best 
that of a jail sentence of one or two years for any one 
detected running an automobile while under the 
influence of liquor. Another most important feature is 
that forbidding any one under eighteen years of age 
running a motor vehicle. 

The exhibition, which last season appeared to be get 
ting rather too general, of children driving automobiles, 
is thus brought none too soon to an end in Massachusetts, 
and should be elsewhere. There are rights on the auto 
mobilist’s side, too. Stringent rules, carrying severe 
penalties, for all horse-driven wagons not carrying a 
light, should be provided. It is quite unusual to find 
a horse-drawn wagon that shows any respect for rules 
of the road, and they almost never have lights. 


The National Rifle Association 


rYNHE National Rifle Association deserves much of 
| America. Its patient, unflagging effort to stimu 
late interest in rifle shooting, in the face of half 
hearted popular support, has materially raised the ave 
age of marksmanship at the annual tournament, while 
the personnel of its executive and its practical organiza 
tion have a new and high mark for the conduct of 
these matches. Such tangible evidence of purport and com 
petence give assurance that discouragement to the par- 
ticipation in National Guard contests of trade agents 
will shortly follow. Although an extremely difficult ele 
ment to cope with, it would certainly give general satis 
faction if the specialists were barred and the entries 
confined to the rank and file of fide militiamen, 
for whose benefit the target practise is designed. It 
likely, too, that the efficient management of the Associa 
tion will have an exemplary influence upon the loose 
methods which obtain at some of the contests under the 
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Committee for the Promotion of Rifle Practise, where, 
as we saw last summer in the national match, simple 
and exact regulations are openly ignored with the 


knowledge of the officials on the plea of the violation 
being the common habit of contestants. Such disregard 


of the rules of the game indicates an incredibly lax 


board, they were closely matched 
and keenly sailed. Jstalena won 
the King’s Cup race. The Astor 
Cup was won for the third suc- 
cessive season by the smaller 
sloop Avenger. The Astor Cup 
for schooners went to Elmina. 


Amateurs Gaining 


rP.\HESE races caused not a 

ripple of public interest, 
whereas the ocean races sailed by 
amateurs in small boats attracted 
general attention. The reason for 
this is found in the fact that the 
ocean races are open to all sorts 
and conditions of boats and men, 
under simple rules, whereas the 
gilt-edged races off Newport are 
for the few, under highly scien- 
tific rules. These rules, excellent 
possibly in themselves, have not 
attracted a sufficient number of 
men willing to build to them to 
keep up a large racing fleet of 
good-sized yachts, and recent 
changes in them, having an un- 
settling effect on the minds of 
yachtsmen in general, caused the 
lack of new boats and consequent 
lack of interest in the races sailed 
under them in 1909. 

On the other hand, the season 
showed that the hope of the sport is in the encourage- 
ment of amateur sailors, under rules easily understood 
and easily applied. 

The fear that power-yachting might permanently 
affect sailing was not so generally expressed in 1909 as 
in other recent years. The sail showed that for purely 
sporting purposes it will stay on, and when the season 
ended there were signs, in promised orders for new sail- 
ing craft for 1910, of a healthy continuance of the ancient 
sport of sailing. 


nt 


management, which must and will be repaired, IT am 





sure, before another tournament is held. The Na- 
tional Association is fully alive to the situation, 
and we may with confidence leave the integrity and 


welfare of competitive rifle shooting to its wise and 
sportsmanly care. 


Rifle Shooting in the Colleges 
& 7 OT the least of this Association’s valuable services 
| @& to the commonwealth is the introduction and en- 
4 couragement of rifle shooting among the col- 


The scheme of the Association includes finally 
a national intercollegiate match which will bring the 


leges. 


teams of the East and West together on some com- 
mon range. Already seventeen colleges have organized 
clubs—the Universities of Yale, Harvard, Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia, George Washington, California, 
Idaho, Iowa, and Nevada; the agricultural colleges of 


Massachusetts, Michigan, and Utah; the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Delaware and Washington 
State colleges. 

Too much can not be said of the value of this move- 
ment. It not only provides a game of absorbing interest 
for the young men, but it is one of the most practical of 
several movements now making in the country to spread 
the knowledge of the rifle and so raise the standard of 
national marksmanship. 

Let the Cooler Heads Prevail 

NOLFING insurgents around Chicago continue ram- 

I pant. At the annual meeting of the Western Asso- 

ciation, to be held about January 15, a vote is 

to be taken on the question of baptizing itself anew as 

the American Golf Association. Should the vote by any 

chance favor such action, it will mean the beginning of 

another one of those internecine struggles which too fre- 
quently are on view in our sport. 

Western golfers have some ground for complaint 
against the rather sectional methods of the United States 
Golf Association, our national body; but plunging into 
a legislative struggle is no way to obtain relief. On the 


contrary, it is not only provocative of disaster, but 
argues less regard for the game itself than for the 
gratification of vanity. An attempt by a handful of 


disgruntled men to set up a national body is certain 
not only to end in failure, but to cause disruption among 
Western golfers themselves and lead to conflicts which 
would leave sears requiring half a dozen years to efface. 
Such an action would be foolish in the extreme and show 


no concern at all for the game. The less provincial 
among Eastern golfers are one in feeling that the 


U. 8. G. A. should enlarge its spirit and amend its rules 
to meet legitimate Western requirements, and the place 
for the Westerners to explain those requirements and 
obtain the desired changes is at the annual meeting of 
the U. 8. G. A. 

It’s well to make haste slowly in such matters. Cer 
tainly the. West will not attain the desired end by setting 
up a rival national body, which can only bring embar- 
rassment to the game and disaster to the Westerners 
themselves. The average of good sense among Western 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your 2 rg highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home— you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


SEND 10 CENTS stn3""Snpte. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey St., New York 

















When a lamp- 
chimney breaks 
it means a loss, 
not only of the 
chimney, but of 
the use of the 
lamp. 
Sometimes that 
inconvenience 








amounts to ten 

times the value 

of any lamp- 
Me tsrcoe Chimney. 


When my name, Macbeth, is 
on a lamp-chimney it says, 
“This chimney will not break 
from heat.” 

If you would be sure of always 
getting the right chimney, have 
my book. Free. Address 

MacBeTH, Pittsburgh. 





Why Not a Profitable Retail 
Business of Your Own? 


I know of many places where new stores are needed 
and I will tell you about a retail line which will pay hand- 
some profits on small investment—a line sure to lead to 
the general or department store. No charge for my ser- 
vices. Write today for particulars and booklet. 


EDWARD B. MOON, 1 West Water Street, CHICAGO 











THE OXYGEN 
TOOTH POWDER 





Most refreshing to the mouth. Whitens the 
teeth and prevents decay. Mixed with water, 
it produces peroxide of hydrogen. 


Physicians prescribe it. 
ttle. 


Dentists advise its us. 
Druggists sell it—25c. per 


Sample and Booklet free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 











ANEW FAST TRU S COTT FAMILY LAUNCH. 














We manufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell direct, 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MEG. CO.., 948 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 








men is so high, IT am sure it will prevail 
when the Western Association lines up 
to vote. 


A Worthy Example 


HE suggestions offered to the Inter- 

collegiate Association by West Point 
fit perfectly the needs of college sport and 
of football. If the faculties of all insti- 
tutions will exhibit like courage, we shall 
be able to put college sport where it be- 
longs. I endorse West Point’s suggestions 
and offer congratulations. 


Give Skill Its Due 


N DISCUSSING football, let it be re- 
membered that the serious accidents 
of 1909 came almost as much because of 
failure to play within existing rules _of 
the game as because of any fundamental 
shortcomings of the game itself. So when 
we are meeting to plan for the future, let 
us first discard the mask of college politics 
and agree, one and all, to insist that rules 
be obeyed in letter as well as in spirit. 
There is an element of danger in foot- 
ball; vigorous play usually creates such 
an element; but the danger is not ex- 
cessive, not so great as in riding horses, 
driving automobiles, or sailing boats. 
Granting such an element, however, let 
us not talk of abolishing football because 
of it—we need something of this kind; 
but let us relieve the game of whatever 
clogs skilled play; let us eliminate that 
which stands for mere brute force. It is 
not that football should be devitalized— 
it is that its strategy and its intricate 
play should not depend for success on 
mere physical force. 


No Game for Young Lads. 


YET these waves of hysteria often 
leave good results, and forbidding 


the game to public schoolboys by the New 
York City Board of Education must be 
so regarded. Football, played as the pres- 
ent rules permit, should be forbidden to 
all lads under eighteen, and to all youth, 
irrespective of age, except where under 
the eyes of a capable trainer. The over- 
whelming majority of accidents in foot- 
ball throughout the country have been to 
boys who have gone into games unexam 
ined for physical weakness, untrained, and, 
therefore, totally unprepared to withstand 
the grueling of so vigorous a game. 

But the New York Board only half ac- 
complished its mission—it should have 
given the lads Association football, a 
game which, except for lacrosse, is beyond 
all question the most fascinating, the most 
all-round beneficial to player and entertain 
ing to spectator of all the games played 
by boys. It is curious that this game and 
lacrosse make their way so slowly. 

Any attempt to replace the American 
game by a comparatively second-rate ar- 
ticle of football, such as Rugby, will be 
time wasted. But Association or 
as it is familiarly called, is of quite an- 
If I were the public adjuster 
of such matters, I would have Association 
played in every school and at every college, 
and the American game barred to all those 
youngsters who had not attained to their 
eighteenth vear, And in advocating pro- 
hibition of the American football to school 
boys, it is not because of the element of 
danger, but because of the chance of over 
taxing their adolescent strength, of strain- 
ing the backs of growing boys of fourteen, 
fifteen, and sixteen. 

Referring again to living up to rules of 
the game already on record, there is one 
rule ignored from the beginning to the end 
of the season, and by the smallest to the 
largest of our colleges—and. that is the 
rule forbidding the coaching of teams from 
the side lines. It is a notorious example 
of our vicious national habit of beating 
the rules. 

All the “advisory brigade” should be 
relegated to the benches and kept there, 
if necessary, by faculty order. 


“soccer,” 


other class. 


Reducing the Forest Fire Loss 

¢ &~ first year under the new State 

forest fire-fighting system, established 
last winter in the Adirondack section of 
New York, amply justifies the judgment 
of Commissioner Whipple, and provides one 
more illustration of the pertinency of that 
time-honored admonition concerning the 
stitch in time. 

At a conference last December it was 
agreed, on the appeal of Commissionet 
Whipple, to establish modern fire-fighting 
methods in the Adirondacks, instead of 
depending in times of conflagrations so 
entirely on Providence and the casual aid 
of a few local fire-fighters gathered on the 
spot for such emergencies. 

The comparative figures just made pub- 
lie after a season’s trial are illuminating. 
The total fire loss: for the sixteen counties 
in the region under the new system during 
1909 approximates a loss to each county 
of about $1,600, as against an average loss 
for each county last year of $40,000! In 
1908, 177,000 acres burned; in 1909, 11,700. 
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WITH A PERFECT GRIP 


@ To shoot any fire arm accurately the sights must be in line. T 
more natural and comfortable the grip, the more accurate sighting 
@ With the COLT GRIP the sights come into line without effort; at the right angle t 

It is shaped to fit the hand, which lessens the shock from recoil, prevents fi 
@ Frontiersmen chose the COLT because the grip enabled them to shoot instinctively 


@_ Expert Target Shooters prefer the COLT because its grip gives a steady hold 
ing — the test of accuracy. 


@ The Government is buying thousands of new model COLTS because, among o 
is perfect. It has been imitated but never successfully duplicated. 

@ The PERFECT GRIP alone places the COLT ahead of all other arms, but the ms 
a COLT gets’ other advantages — the Jointless, Solid Frame, forged in one piece ; 
Lock that absolutely prevents accidental discharge ; the arm that has always proved i 
superiority. 


@A new catalog No. 14 full of shooting information, will be mailed free, on reque 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. - Hartfo 


Protect _ for haiammniatio. 
Your Home 


Your property is always in dangersif the 
house is not fireproof. Insurance does 






















not pay for loss, worry or danger to life. 
Build with Concrete and your house is 
absolutely safe from fire and weather— 
permanent as stone, 
a luxury. 
possesses unlimited possibilities. 


DRAGON 





‘| | an Autom 
remember that the cove 
portant. Get a sample 
sides variety, (‘‘mohai1 
grease, and see the impo: 


Expose it to the sun, anc 
rubber interlining rots, 


Pants 


This security is not 
Concrete is inexpensive and 

Specify 
Portland 


Concrete made of 


Cement. 
If you are planning a 
house, send for our la- 


test book on Concrete 
We offer also without 














charge the advice of a LEATHER, the material 
our expert consulting » dorsed and used by the ] 
engineer / ¥ DB i 
- . gs grade cars, because it is « 
Address Dept. T. z | and absolutely non-fadin 
Ernest R, Ackerman, Pres’t, Aehasn bert ises aban 


Send postal for booklet on top ' 








The Lawrence Cement \ 
Sow ment Company which to compare when buyin 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co. 
Philadelphia a THE PANTA 
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BURROWES BILLIARD & POO! 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 am 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all c 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HC 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifical 
able, adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-r 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of t 
NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Pla; 

If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to- 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY, 415 Center St., 








Ask Your Dealer. If he hasn’t it we will send express pre- 


paid on Prick $2 7-00 


of List Pric 









Repeating Hammerless 


Joun Brownina, international authority, states that this Steven 
Repeating Shotguns.’” ‘The fastest shooter—the hardest shooter. Put t 
in as many seconds as the next best takes minutes, 


Safety—Accuracy—Speed—Simplicity—Six Lightning 
Solid breech, hammerless, can’t clog. New shcoters get bigger scores beca 
natural pointer. 
Points for the Sharpshooter & Hunter 
If you want expert information on Sharpshoot- | valuable information, besid 
ing, Hunting or Trap Shooting, write us a postal | Gun Book—209 illustrations : 
telling which subject interests you the most. By Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols ar 
return mail comes our letter giving you this Write to-day. 


Dept. 151, ' 





J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY - - © 








For Motoring there are no gl 


PRICE AUTO GL 


No others begin to give the satisfaction that Price Gloves do 
fit better, keep their shape longer, are lined better, are warmer, lo: 
PORT, better, are better than any other auto gloves made 

ZoMOB)> A special feature of the 

<0 TR ; : ‘ . 

» crx.) winter styles is that they have Extra Lo: 
| You appreciate the comfort that means to you—but that’s j 










~ j | 
i) F Q) one of the many reasons why Price Gloves are absolutely 
\s f-a- € ty/ best, most comfortable, and most practical gloves you can b 
\ G P @/ Write for our beautiful book showing the newest styles in natural 
‘ ors—you need this book if you are a motorist. It's FREE for the aski 


FRIED-OSTERMANN CO., “The Glove Authorities” 
Dept. M, Rockford, Ill. 


This Trade Mark is 
inside the cuff of all 
genuine Price Gloves 
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nore accurate sighting. 


t effort; at the right angle to avoid strain on the ha 
ock from recoil, prevents flinching and wild sh, 


| them to shoot instinctively—the Colt “hung right.” 
s grip gives a steady hold for long range, fine target 
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Before Purchasing | 
an Automobile Top 


remember that the covering material is al! | m- 


portant. Geta sample of the cloth-on-b: | h- 
sides variety, (‘‘mohair,”’ etc.,) soil it vith 
grease, and see the impossibility of cleanin, it. 
Expose it to the sun, and see if it fades, or ‘he 
rubber interlining rots, Then get GENU!\E 


Pantasote 


LEATHER, the material of uniform quality, \n- 
dorsed and used by the leading makers of |) oh 
grade cars, because it is durable, easily clea 1 
and absolutely non-fading. Then congrat 
yourself for having avoided dissatisfaction. 
Send postal for booklet on top materials, and sam; 
which to compare when buying, and prevent substi 











THE PANTASOTE Co. 
60 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK, 
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ASS MOHH VOSS 





'D & POOL TABLE 


1 from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
‘terms. We supply ll cues, balls, etc.,free. 


ERT AT HOME 


L TABLE is a scientifically built Combination 
be set on your dining-room or library table, 
may be set aside out of the way. 

| we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
und money. Write to-day for catalog. 


415 Center St., Portland, Maine 
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y, states that this Stevens is ‘‘the last word in 
he hardest shooter. Put together or taken down 


plicity—Six Lightning Shots 


“rs get bigger scores because the Stever sa 


hooter & Hunter 
yaluable information, besides the big Stevens 
jun Book—209 illustrations and 160 pages about 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes 
Write to-day. 
i Mass. 
Dept. 151, Chicopee Falls, M 
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are no gloves like 


O GLOVES 


1. that Price Gloves do—they wear longef, 
etter, are warmer, look better, are made 
1er auto gloves mz ade. 


Extra Long Wrists. 


means to you—but that’s just 
-e Gloves are absolutely the 
ractical gloves you can buy. 
x the newest styles in natural col- 
orist. It's FREE for the asking. 
The Glove Authorities” 
ford, Ill, 
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FAVORITE. ae 


We will mail you FREE one packet of 
the following Flower Seeds: 
DELPHINI'M (Larkspur). Bee-shaped flowers, 

irple, pink, blue and white 
ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon). Striped and 
variegated, Ornamental for walls. 
DIGITALIS (Foxglove). White, rose and yellow 
flowers. Makes beautiful border plant. 
HOLLYHOCKS. Double flowering. 
ting and of easy culture. 
AQUILEGIA (Columbine). 
s of easy cultivation. 
All of the above five varieties mailed 
to you for one dime and our catalogue 
included. Others are securing them; 
why not you. 
WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 
43 Vesey St., New York 


Very inter- 


Canary yellow flow- 








Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. acres, 50 in 
hardy Roses, none better 
f grown. 44 greenhouses of 
=F Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums and other things too 
numerous tomention. Seeds, 

p Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small 
by mail postpaid. Safe arrival and 





Trees, <tc., 


satisfaction guaranteed. Immense stock of SU- 
PERB CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 
50 choic collections cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
etc. Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send 
for it tolay and see what values we give for your 
money. Direct deal will insure you the best at 
first cost. 56 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 259, PAINESVILLE, OHIO [1] 








American Beauty 


ROSES 


ES Most magnificent and 
beautiful of all roses, 
You can grow them as well 
as other roses. Heller's 
Roses are famous all over 
America. Write to-day for a 
free copy of our new book 


‘*Roses of the Garden”’ 

illustrating and describing all the leading va- 
\ rieties and showing you how to avoid fail- 
ure. Also describes our wonderful 
new Rose, Jeanette Heller, the 
ideal garden rose, a light blush 
pink and beautifully shaded 


We pay expressage on all orders 


HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


American Beauty Specialists 


Box 11 New Castle, Indiana 












































Thousa make money with few or many hens 
You can make it pay if you real Poultry Herald, 
edited hy successful poultrymen, finely illustrat. 
ed, years oll, 50 cents a year 
Each t gives just what you want then— 


dhout fowls, turkeys, ducks, grow, hotinen, coope, 
exhibiting, diveases, answers 
You can't go wrong J you 
nduce you to try it we'll «end 
your sulseription one (your choice) 
of these necessary books “Poultry Manual, 
“Poultry Houses, C 
Simple Poultry Rem: 








ing’'--Turkeye, Ducks t 
Address POULTRY HERALD. Department ‘w. ST. PAUL. MINN. 











Hens Produce Honest Eggs 


Geo. H. Lee produces honest Incubators and 
Brooders. His 1910 Mandy Lee Incubator re- 
moves guesswork from hatching. The poultry 
raising industry has greater possibilities than 
ever before. It’s protitable on small or large 
scale. Experience not necessary—just follow 
directions. Lee’s “Chicken Talk’’ is a book 
written by Mr. Lee, himself. He wants you 
to have a copy and his 1910 Incubator and 
Brooder Catalog. Both FREE, Write to-day. 
LEE CO., 1149 Harney Street, Omaha, Neb. 








GEO. H 
—_— 


Try Mine R= 


Istil! have a number of 













My fine QUEEN Incubators 
put out on trial. Drop me 
aline. |'ll send you my new 
Incubator Book for you to 
Dick oui the size you want. § 
I want to show you the ff 
incubator that outhatches 
them and that’s so well 
Made. I prepay the freight 
aad guarantee it for 5 years. 
feast Queen Incubator Man, 
box 55, Lincoln, Neb. 
a 
SHOEMAKER’S 


soox ee POULTRY 


nd Almanac for 1910 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of towls true to life, It tells all about 
chickens, their prices, their care, diseases and remedies. 





All about Incubators, their prices and their opera- 
tion. All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. + It’s an Neate of chickendom. You 
need it. Onl 

5 Jo ‘SHOEMAKER n 
Box 689 Freeport, " 
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In 1908 each fire represented 252 acres; in 
1909 each fire represented 47 acres. While 
the efficiency of the new system is still 
further emphasized by the statement that 
3,700 fires would have had to occur in 1909 
to burn the number of acres that 700 fires 
devastated in 1908, thus showing tremen- 
dous advance in confining destruction as 
well as in lessening the actual number of 
conflagrations, which in 1909 numbered 250. 

The explanation of this notable increase 
in efficiency and decrease in money loss is 
a fire system which recognizes that the 
most important element in safeguarding 
a forest is to get to the fire at its start; 
80 by establishing observation stations, by 
cutting lanes through the timber, and by 
employing a small, but mobile, force, the 
wardens discover a fire immediately and 
get at it before it gathers headway. 

What Commissioner Whipple has dem- 
onstrated in the Adirondacks is possible 
elsewhere. Establishment of the same 
common-sense methods, such as these, will 
reduce forest fires to a minimum and 
save the States of the Union hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 


Two Satisfying Books 


N THESE outdoor days of many books 

and incidental authorship, it is a joy 
to discover two volumes so complete and 
satisfying as E. Keble Chatterton’s “Sail- 
ing Ships” and Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
‘Life Histories of Northern Animals.” 

High time, too, some one gathered the 
historical data of the sailing ship, for it is 
disappearing rapidly from off the face of 
the waters. “Twas only in 1840 Atlantic- 
crossing steamers began to eliminate sails 
except for long voyages, such as to China, 
where the tea trade still employed them; 
but within ten to fifteen years there- 
after even this field was lost. To-day the 
fate of the sailing ship appears sealed 
The installation of auxiliary motor power 
(three-masted schooners of two hundred 
tons burden are being equipped, and ex- 
perts declare a ship of seven hundred tons 
can be so fitted), the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, thus enabling steamships to 
shorten the time and cost of a voyage to 
South America—all point to the doom of 
the sailing ship, except for sport. 

Mr. Chatterton has attempted to collect 
in one continuous narrative the available 
historical data concerning the evolution of 
the sailing ship from earliest records, and 
I may say at once that not only has he 
been successful in tracing its development, 
but extremely entertaining in the telling. 

From the first Egyptian ship of about 
6000 B. c. to the Shamrock IV of 1908 is a 
long road, yet the author overlooks no sig- 
nificant mark, and never wearies himself 
or his reader. 


Starting from Babylonian civilization, 
the history carries through Phenicia, 


Greece, and Rome to the early ships of 
northern Europe, thence into that some- 
what slow development between the eighth 
century and the discovery of America, 
which signalized the beginning of several 
centuries of maritime rivalry, ending with 
England’s supremacy. 


English Adaptive Skill 


te author shows that the English na- 
tion has been characterized not so much 
by inventiveness as by adaptive skill—her 
ships to-day being the result of improving 
on the designs of other nations. From Nor- 
way she got her first sailing models, from 
Spain the art of navigation, from France 
knowledge of ship designing. The Dutch 
taught seamanship, and finally, in 1850, 
after the American clipper had raced all 
the big ships of Great Britain off the sea, 
England learned also to build clippers 
equally as fast as the Americans and supe- 
rior in strength. In yacht-designing Eng- 
land also learned much from America, as 
the Germans have learned from England. 

In the course of his story Mr. Chatter- 
ton brings to light some interesting and 
important facts—none more so than that 
the overhang at bow and stern so charac- 
teristic of the modern yacht was prevalent 


on the Nile under the Twelfth Dynasty. 
Altogether it is the most absorbing 
historical work of its kind I have ever 


read, for not only is it a history of ships, 
but of the corelative arts of the ship- 


builders. It is instructively and hand- 
somely illustrated from coins, tapestry, 
seals, old prints, museum models, paint- 


ings and photographs, and closes with ex- 
haustive glossary, index and bibliography, 
and the plans of the famous little Gjoa 
in which Amundsen successfully navigated 
the Northwest passage. 

It is the last word, and the author is 
to be congratulated on the interesting 
manner in which he has told his story. 

I must postpone comment until my next 
issue on Seton’s splendid contribution to 
popular natural history on scientific lines 
—for my space is exhausted, to the crowd- 
ing out of other comment also, including 
some on the amazing Cook. 


Read how 

two men make 
$12,000 a year 
Yaising eggs. 


egg-producing plants in this country, and a business that, with 1953 
hens, paid last year a clear profit of more than twelve thousand dollars. 
When the publishers of the Farm JourNAL learned what these two 
inexperienced men had actually done, they decided at once that their sub- 
scribers should know all about an operation so im 
could raise eggs by 
had succeeded both on a small and on a large scale. 
raisers were induced to describe their experiences and methods fully in the 


CORNING EGG-BOOK 


(entitled ‘‘$6.41 per Hen per Year’’) which tells 
It will interest every one who wants a safe, 


any one with ‘‘gumption’”’ 


made their splendid success. 
paying business, that can be built up 


ing, and also the million families who need plenty of fresh eggs for table 





Main laying house, 160 feet long, with 1500 pullets always at work 


use. 
eggs, 
mer, get very high prices. 
ings’ secrets. 


EGGS. 


4000. Willthey make twice $12,000 ? 


The Farm Journat publishers believe that thousands of readers of this 
paper will want to learn how two novices could in four years make egg- 
raising pay a_ profit of $12,000 a year, so they have arranged to sell the 
Corning Egg-Book in combination with 


FARM JOURNAL 


Farm Journal is the standard farm and home paper of America ; 
for fruit-growers, truckers, poultrymen, 
ites, village people, housekeepers, boys and girls. 


* boiled down,’ intensely practical. ‘‘ Cream, not skim- ‘milk,’ is its 
motto. It is ‘thirty- three years old, and known everywhere. ‘‘Judge 
Biggle’’ and ‘‘Peter Tumbledown’’ are characters better known to many 


than Hamlet or Micawber. 
tical value of its contents. 


which it expects in 1910. 
five and TEN years ahead, 


SPECIAL OFFER: \<, i! 
pos post- 
paid, the Corninc Ecc-Booxk and the Farm 
Journat for five years, BOTH FOR $1.00— 
cash, money order or check. Book and 
paper may go to different addresses, if de- 
sired. And if you order within TEN DAys, we 
will send also “Poor Richard Revived,” a 
splendid 48-page FARM ALMANAC for 1910, 
full of wit and wisdom for the rural home. 


‘There is a great demand in all cities for ‘ 
’ and the few who can furnish an unfailing supply, winter and sum- 
This is one of the most precious of the Corn- 
The book tells the whole story,—where they find their mar- 
’ ket, why they raise only white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens 
laying, regularly in winter, when they hatch chicks that are to do their best 
work in December and January, how to mix the feed that produces the 
most eggs, how to prevent losses, how they found the best breed for egg- 
producing, and how their whole system works to that one end—eggs, EGGS, 

It gives photographs of their plant, and ‘complete working plans 
of their buildings, which can be made in sections, large or small, as needed. 
Next year the Cornings expect to have twice as many hens, —that is, 


Its poultry department is famous for the prac- 

It is well printed and illustrated. 
more than 650,000 subscribers, but won’t be happy until it gets a million, 
More than half a million of its subscribers pay 
which shows rare confidence in a paper. 
never prints a medical, fraudulent, or trashy advertisement, and it i is famous 
among high-class etree for its extraordinary ‘ ‘pulling’’ power. 





| pests years ago the 


Cornings, father and son, 
both in poor health, and 
without experience, began egg- 
raising at Bound Brook, N. J., 
with only thirty hens. To-day 
they have one of the greatest 


They saw that 
ag tap methods, which 
So these practical egg- 


rtant. 


just HOW they 


without large capital or long train- 


‘near-by, selected fancy 


Take the Farm JouRNAL and find out. 


to increase its subscription list to 
ONE MILLION for next year. 
made 


stock-men, dairymen, suburban- 
It is clean, brief, bright, 


It has now 


It 


Cut out and send this Coupon 
Farm Journat, 1045 Race St., Philadelphia 


Enclosed find 
Book and Farm 


1.00. Send the Corning Egg- 
ournal for five years to 





Include Poor Richard Almanac free, if this order 
is received in time, 








The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-day 


would have beenimpossible to feelin 
any seeds two score of years 

ago. 
science of seed- 
growing. 


We have made a 


RY 


always do 
exactly what you 
expect of them. For sale 
everywhere. FERRY’S 1910 SEED 
ANNUAL Free on request. 





Buy the Best First 


The Cyphers Incubator 


Why n 
start right ? Cyphers means big hatches of healthiest chic! 





OONER or later, you will own a Cyphers Incubator. 


—no moisture, heat or ventilation troubles. Used by mo 
Government Experiment Stations, Agricultural Colleges, Fa: 
clers and Practical Poultry-raisers 
than all other makes combined. 
Cyphers patented features found in 
no other. 

The World’s 
Standard Hatcher 
is guaranteed to you. You have 9 
days to prove its superiority. Send 
for 160-page Free Catalog. 
Address Nearest City 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, Department 





Fire-Proofed 
insurable 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. Susie, 5 York City Chicago, f 
Boston, 34 y ae © ity,’ Mo. Oakland, Ca 

—=s 

— 














48 BREED Fine pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and tur- 
keys. Northern raised, hardy and very beautifal- | 
Fowls and eggs at low prices. America’s great. 
est poultry farm. Send 4 cents tor fine 80-page | 
16th Annual Poultry Book. | 


* R. F. NEUBERT, Box 782, Mankato, Minn. 





Metal Covered 









Buythe 
|, eZ 


— iron. reproof. Hot water, copper tanks, aol 
Freight prepaid. Guaranteed. Get catalog—save 
SMERICAN BROODER CO., Box 66, RACINE, me 
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500 
simply stating facts. 


A LIVING FROM 








POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 


the aver poultryman that would seem impossible and when we tell you that we have actually donea 
$1 oultry business 


with 60 hens on a corner in the city garden 40 feet wide by 40 feet long we are 
It would not be possible to get such 


by any one of the systems of poultry 


returns 
keeping recommended and practiced by the American people, still it is an easy matter when the new 








PHILO SYSTEM. exes 






| = 





THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 

and in ery respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in poultry 

work that have always been considered impossible, and getting un- 

heard.of results that are hard to besieve without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 
from selecting the breeders to marketi.g the product. It tells how to get 
eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to raise 
pearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to 
make everything necessury to run the business and at less than half 
the cost required to handle the poultry business in any other manner. 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler, without 
any loss, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here 
three cents per pound above the highest market price. 

OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING 
AT THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 
in a space of two square feet for each bird, No green cut bone of any 
description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared with 

food others are using, 
Our new book, the Puro System or Pouttry Keeping, gives full 














avern, 





THREE POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 


South Britain, Conn., Apr. 14, 1909 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir :—I have followed your sys- 
tem as close as I could; the result is a 
complete success. If there can beanyim- 
S- on nature, your brooder is it. 

he firstexperience I had with yourSys- 
tem was last December. 
chicks under two hens. put them as soon 
as hatched in one of your brooders out of 
doors and at the age of three months I 
sold them at 35c a pound. 
d 244 Ibs. each, and the man I 
sold them to said they were the finest he 
ever saw, and he wants all I can spare 
this season, 


particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy- 
to-understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of 
illustrations showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 

One of our secreta of success is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell or 
not. It isa simple trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 
cents a dozen. 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 

Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble 
avd have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or summer, It 
is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without green food as it 
is to keep a cow without hay or fodder, 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning 
= the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. 

ey also keep all the lice off the chic caw automatically cr kill any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book gives 
full plans and the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 To 5( cents. 


TESTIMONIALS 
Osakis, Minn., June 7, ’09 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—You certainly have the 
greatest system the world has ever 
known, If have had experience with 
poultry, but I know you have the sys- 
tem that brings the real profits. Yours 

Jesse Underwood 
Brockport, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1908 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir -—1 have had perfect success 
brooding chickens your way. I think 
your method will raise stronger, 
healthier chicks than the old way of 
using lamps and besides it saves so much 
work and risk, Yours respectfully 

M.S. Gooding 


I hatched 17 


They then 


Yours truly 
A. E. Nelson 


Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail, 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 521 THIRD ST., ELMIRA, N.Y. 





Best Birds, Best s, 
Lowest Prices *"."""" 


varieties 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
‘Poultry for Profit."’ Tells how to raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Freeport, Ill. 







GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, 150 engravings, 

80 fine colored plates, describes 65 
g varieties of land and water-fowls, 
gives low prices of stock, eggs, incubators, 
poultry supplies, ete Calendar for each 
month. How to care for poultry and all de- 
tails. Only 10 cents. Send to-day. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems, Pa. 











You will be satisfied with the products of 


Burpee’s “Seeds that Grow” 


Shall we mail you our New Complete Catalog? 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 














How to Breathe 
For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Read Lung and Muscle Culture, the 
most instructive bouk ever published 
on the vital subject of 


Breathing and Exercise 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 
already sold, Correct and incorrect 
breathing described by diagrams,etc. 
Book sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 


P. von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
Room 1371 Terminal Bidg., 103 Park Ave., N.Y. 

















10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. Nn’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
ONE CEN is all it will cost you 
to write a postal and 
everything will be sent you free post- 
paid by return mail. You will get much 
valuable information. Do not wait, 
write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake, rear wheels, lamps, 
sundries at half usual prices 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-54, CHICAGO 





















Brows wrinkled by worries 
are soothed and smoothed by 





“Y V\) 
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Fine for nerves! 
Fine for teeth! 


Look for the spear. 





The refreshing mintleaf juice 
has a remarkably calming effect. 


-—* 
i, 
Fine for digestion! 


Fine for breath! 
The flavor lasts. 
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| A Conference Chamber | The first 








| ent alarming proportions. 


| barring the three war measures 





By WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


HE conference of the Governors at 

Washington this month marks the 

beginning of a new epoch in the 

political history of the nation. It 
is the first meeting ever held of the State 
Executives as a body seeking, by their 
united influence, to secure uniform laws 
on vital subjects for the welfare of the 
entire country. It should not be confused 
with the Roosevelt conferences of May and 
December, 1908. It is in no sense a con- 
tinuation of them. It is essentially dif- 
ferent in aim, method, and basis, and is 
larger, broader, and more far-reaching in 
its possibilities. 

There appear to be three basic weak- 
nesses in the American system of gov- 
ernment as we know it to-day; three 
insidious evils that are creeping like a 
blood-poison through the body politic, 
threatening the very life of the Republic. 
They are killing the soul of self-govern- 
ment, though perhaps not its form; de- 
stroying its essence, though perhaps not 
its name, 

These three evils, so intertwined as to be 


practically one, are: The growing central- 


ization at Washington; the shifting, undig- 
nified, uncertain status of State rights; 
and the lack of uniform laws throughout 
the States on vital questions. A possible 
cure for these three evils was the institu- 
tion of a new House, a new representation 
of the people and of the States to secure 
uniform legislation on those questions 
wherein the Federal Government could not 
act because of constitutional limitation 
and where the States as 
equally powerless. The plan proposed, so 
simple that it would require no constitu- 


tional amendment to put it into effect 
was the organization of the House of 


Governors. 


The “Twilight Zone” 


a are of the many vital questions upon 
aL 


which free discussion tending toward 
uniform legislation desirable may be 
named: Marriage and divorce, rights of mar- 
ried women, corporations and trusts, pres- 
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individuals were | 


| 


ervation of forests, insurance, child labor, | 


election reforms, and similar topics. The 
Federal Government has no power under 
the Constitution to solve these questions. 
In its attempts to bring some relief into 
the “buffer territory,” the so-called “twi- 
light zone,” of questions not Federal nor 
State, but interstatial, that Federal cen- 
tralization was born and grew to its pres- 
The Constitu- 
tion has been turned, twisted, pulled, and 
rubbered to stretch over instances never 
contemplated by it nor considered in its 
spirit. 

There has been a straining search for 
weak points and technicalities that would 
disgrace a Tombs lawyer. No piece. of 
gold leaf has ever been hammered as thin 
as the words “to regulate commerce” in 
Section 8 of the First Article, and, like 
charity, it has been made to cover a mul 
titude of sins. But there is a limit even 
to this ingenuity. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment wants more power. Following the 
spirit of the age, it is itself becoming a 
trust—a great governing trust, crowding 
out, and threatening openly still further 
to crowd out, the States, the small job 
bers in legislation. As the wealth of the 
nation is concentrating in the hands of 
the few, so is the guidance of the des 
tinies of the American people becoming 
vested in the firm, tense fingers of a small 
legislative syndicate. The nation soon will 
be no longer a solid, impregnable pyramid, 
standing on the broad, firm, safe base of 
the united action of a united people, but a 
pyramid dangerously balanced on its apex 
—the uncertain wisdom of a few. 


States Are Omnipotent 


ih IS hopeless to expect relief through 
constitutional amendment granting the 
Federal Government power to handle these 
subjects. It is practically impossible, be- 
being inadvisable. In 106 years, 
(known 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fif- 
teenth Amendments), we have had no 
amendment of tle Constitution, although 
over 2,000 attempts have been made. As 
the people have never increased the power 
of the Federal Government by the weight 
of a hair in a century and a quarter, they 
will surely never grant the forty or fifty 
new amendments necessary to empower 
the Government to solve the questions now 
belonging to the States, which it is their 
sole privilege and absolute duty to work 
out for themselves. The Government 
powerless to act except by direct usurpa- 
tion; the people and the States are om- 
nipotent. The House of Governors pro- 
vides a way for them to exercise that 
power that has been theirs but remained 
unused since the very founding of the 
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the 
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Republic. 
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Derby made in America’ was 4 


C&K 


THE SHACKLETON 
The “Shackleton” is an 


attractive new soft hat 
from the C & K shop. 
It proper for mid- 


winter wear in town or 


is 


country, for business or 
sport. 

The brim is shaped 
by handwork of the best 
type—the C & K kind 
—and it has the distinc- 
tive air of refinement, 
which cannot be repro- 
duced by 
method of shaping on a 
wooden pattern with a 
hot sand bag. 

Knapp-Felt Soft Hats 
and Derbies are made in 
two grades, $6 and $4 
They are sold by the 


best dealers everywhere, 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


842 Broadway, New York 


the usual 


Portable Vacuum Cleaners 
“BEST OF EVERY TEST” 


The Thurman Portable Electric cleans 
everything in the home. 
YOU NEED IT NOW 
Made by the pioneer manufacturef 
ofall kindsof vacuum cleaningm® 
. chines, including Portable Wag 
'. ons, Stationary Plants, af 
Hand Power Machines, 
We are the oldest and 
largest Company of its 
kind in the world. 
Write for particulars. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR AND VACUUM MACH’Y C0. 
Dept. 100. 519 No. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, U. S. A. 















A trade that will make you_independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater than any other trade. You need no 
previous experience, Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free. 

ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Study Homoeopathic Medicine 


Homeopathic physicians are demanded by many towm 
t atarestillunsupplied. Hahnemann Medica! ¢ iece of 
fers excellent courses in every branch of medicine Henry 
Wilson, registrar, 3129 Riodes Avenue, Chicag: | linot® 








oo 

School Information =." °°" 
001 dnformation 2:25.84 
Schools in U.S. (State whether girls’ o: boys? 


AMERICAN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION wine 
935 Broadway, New York, or 1515 Masonic Temple Cnet 
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The train of ease 
to sunny seas. 
Why not live on the seashore this winter at 
Coronado, Santa Barbara or Monterey ? 
There January is June. The salt air will 
build you anew. 


On the way is the rainbow-hued 


Grand Canyon o Arizona 


A Pullman takes you to the rim. 


A = == : - , SSS The California Limited runs daily between 
™ : Chicago-Kansas City and Los Angeles- 

San Diego-San Francisco. Only South- 

ern California train, via any line, 
\ exclusively for first-class travel. 
N ww All others carry tourist sleepers 
, ¥ . : i, and second-class passengers. 

HE new Rambler is for the particular 
: : eg ti Fred Harvey meals are 
motorist who admires dignified com- : Se tepid 
| another distinction. 











IS an f fort in every appointment without ex- Seetintiidiiaiie deans 
travagance in cost. Its distinction as tt the train and trip for 
. hat a car of quality is due to the selection, \ titi the asking. 
| indifferent to cost, of the materials used, ‘ {i W. J. Black, Pass. 
38} Op. and the finished skill applied in the mak- \ t howe 
F ing. Coupled with this is an efficiency iit" ” System, 
m id- assured only by such features as the Offset th ee a 
crank-shaft, Straight-line drive, Spare ti Chicago. 
NT) Of Wheel, and the new expanding clutch. ; i is », 
Ss or ee eke Meee tees | © Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach 


senger, 45 h. p., $2,250; Fifty-three, } oa ‘ 
34 h. p, $1,800; magnetos included. y te 





Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 





a ped \\ Main Office and Factory: Kenosha, Wis. 
‘ Branches: Chicago, Milwaukee, Bos- 
best \\ ton, Cleveland and San Francisco 


kind 


tinc- 
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li — Will Reign in the Office 
Ona \ \ \ 





\\ \ \ it Just as surely as it is reigning in the railroad bridge, the sky-scraper, the steamship, and in all the newest 
th a \\ \ WS SJ os afd up-to-datest construction. Nothing can stop it. Ten vears hence nothing but steel furniture will be 
found in any smart office. We are the pioneers in making everything for the office in steel. Our leader is 


| wen =©60—EVERLAST 


le in - : F / : THE NEW STEEL VERTICAL LETTER FILE 


D4. : ws S N We want to send it to you EVERLAST drawers can’t 
e ‘4 N bo 30 days’ free trial at our ‘ stick, because built of cold 
h a ! S entire risk and expense, We rolled steel, and because action 
t e \ \ . q want to send it because you is on steel rails, 
won'tsend it back, You won't . HOW MUCH YOU SAVE by 
do without it. And you'll send hast EVE are 3 
> 4 ' - J purchasing EVERLASTS in- 
1eTes i : for more. No convincer like stead of other files is readily 
\ \N SS \ : -_ pace peep “ Ag ’ apparent. Other files wear out 
WN \ \ + posit a dahil / yhile EVERLASTS don’t, 
Co. SS RQQou_ H LAST steel file, as per coupon = = =" 
‘ \ NG WN SS \ below? h HAS HANDY LOCKING DE- 
= ——— _—“evimasrg as ste)? wfc tn ue 
DBC. GAA SG QA AAAS WW . \ ’ for it is steel. Pull an EVER- j . antes 
\ NY mii LAST drawer out its full HAS INGENIOUS FOLDER 
aners \ YAN \ N length; stand a 200 - pound COMPRESSOR which presses 
\ ' man in the extreme end of the letters smoothly, almost as let- 


drawer and the weight will not ‘4 = ter press, Slides sleckly on 


ric clam ‘\ (f2 spring it a fraction of an inch. %& : metal run-way—a touch sends 
Ww \N \ \ ti NO DEPRECIATION TO - back Tv or sets it rigid 
\ CHARGE OFF—Lasts as long pees cea 
ufacturef N ce MOTOR CARS N ‘ as your business lasts. In fifty ROACH, RAT AND VERMIN 
aning ma& \N \ ’ years no depreciation, only a ‘ PROOF because made of steel 
ble ‘a N \ tant few scratches easily repaired. and fitted closely as a safe. 
ants, N 
lachines. N NS DRAWERS SLIDE SILENT FINISHED TO MATCH ANY 
SS : ~ : 
idest and N 1 9 1 O \ AND LIGHT—The heavier the FURNITURE—Al! woods 
ns of its N py onde \ load the smoother the action. . matched perfectly, EVER- 
rid. N Ps 1 eS wi \ Loaded to full capacity or with m LAST files are olive green. 
i ticular. NSN i we GG fifty pounds, you can pull them ee, Other finishes a few dollars 
.CH’Y C0. N Tht naan We out by asilk thread, and there’s ~ extra. The beautifully finished 
S.A 3 NS we ee WN absolutely no noise from slid- enamel is baked on and can't 
lt VA QQ ing of drawers. come loose, 


Y, 
U7 /. 


DRAWERS CAN’T SWELL AND STICK — Damp ALL SYSTEMS FIT THE EVERLAST— Simply transfer 


weather makes wood files stick, so do heavy folders. your present folders and guides into the EVERLAST. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON STEEL OFFICE FURNITURE 


You not only want EVERLAST vertical files, but you want EVERLAST desks (flat or roll top), 
EVERLAST tables, document files, etc., etc. They’re all made of steel; last forever, cost no more 
than good wood office furniture and are finished in exact imitation of all woods. 

Write for ““EVERLAST OFFICE FURNITURE,”’ our new and beautifully illustrated booklet. 
It will tell you all about all EVERLAST steel office furniture and all about the newest ideas in office 
furniture. Get your pen and post-card now before you forget it. It’s very important to you. 


Everything for the Office in Steel 


Ws 


Packard Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 





MWVWJ|! PU=T=# FUEL 


icine 


any towns \ \ \ ; 
ooal \ \ \N . WG WW WN WN JAMESTOWN METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
l}linol® \ want Please deliver to our office one EVER- Makers of Special Steel Equip- 

* ss LAST Vertical Letter File, freight, cart- mentfor Public Buildings, Name...............0.0.00.0ccccuee 

\ \ \ \ MG \ \ LUYV.CC}KE age and all charges prepaid, for thirty Banks and Corporations. New 

rralogues & XX KCK AC MQM WN \ \ GG KG days’ free trial. If satisfactory, we areto York Office, 18 West Twenty- 
ice of \ GQ NG RQ. QD \ QV \ pay $32.50 for it. If not, you are tore- seventh Street. Address ...... rst eeeeeeees 
r ding ‘ \ KM GQB_ SN \ AN CIR KE move it from our office at your expense Main Office: Our Office Fur- 
boys . i and free of all charges to us. 271 Steel Ave. JAMESTOWN,N. Y. | niture Dealer is. 
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F men knew how to lather, they would 
shave with more comfort. 


The action of lather on the beard is a double one. 

The ot/y exudation which covers each hair is removed by the soap, 
This allows the water to get to the hair, mozstening and softening it. 

A certain amount of friction aids the lather in the performance 
of its duty. | 


Too much friction irritates the skin and causes that smarting sensation for’ 
which soap or razor is often blamed. ; 
It follows that the method of lathering which most thoroughly 
penetrates the oil-covered hairs, with the /east amount. of rubbing, is’ 
not only the guickest manner of shaving but the most comfortable. 











Mixing the lather in a cup and then spreading it over the face does not 
properly soften the beard. 


That “mussy” but frequent habit of rubbing in the lather with the fingers’ 
is then resorted to by many. 


“Finger friction’? not only means skin irritation but a waste of time. 


It is logical that the proper place to mix the lather is on the face, 
where every motion of the brush not only works wp the lather but 
also works it 7v. With this method it is unnecessary to touch face 
or lather with the fingers, and a thoroughly softening \ather is ob- 
tained without a wasted motion of any kind. 


For cleanliness, convenience and comfort Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Powder sets a 
new standard for sanitary shaving. : 

It makes as perfect a lather as Colgate’s famous Shaving Stick and makes it by } 
a quicker, neater method. The fine particles of powder shaken on the wer brush } 
are taken up at once by the water, and from the first motion of the brush a sooth- | 
ing, demulcent lather is formed ‘which softens the beard. 

No rubbing with the fingers is necessary; and the fineness of the powder pre- 
cludes the possibility of any soapy paste forming under the lather to clog the. pores 
of the skin or the blade or mechanism of the razor. 

Eminent Bacteriologists have certified that Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Powder is 
“antiseptic, and as a shaving lather, germicida/.”’ 

Since 150 to 200 shaves can be obtained from each can, it is as economical as 
it is rapid and efficient. 

A trial package will be sent to you upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. Address 


Colgate & Co., Department W, 55 John Street, New York. Makers of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 
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RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 
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